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FARM BALLAD S.—By Wit M. Carterton. 


(Wrirren ror Harrer’s WEEKLY.]} 
OVER THE HILL TO THE POOR-HOUSE. 


Over the hill to the poor-house I'm trudgin’ my weary way— 
I, a woman of seventy, and only a trifle gray— 

I, who am smart an’ chipper, for all the years I've told, 

As many another woman that’s only half as old. 

Over the hill to the poor-house—I can’t quite make it clear! 
Over the hill to the poor-house—it seems so horrid queer! 
Many a step I've taken a-toilin’ to and fro, 

But this is a sort of journey I never thought to go. 


What is the use of heapin' on me a pauper’s shame ? 
Am I lazy or crazy? am I blind or lame? 

True, I am not so supple, nor yet so awful stout; 
But charity ain't no favor, if one can live without. 


I am willin’ and anxious an’ ready any day 

To work for a decent livin’, an’ pay my honest way; 
For I can earn my victuals, an’ more too, I'll be bound, 
If any body only is willin’ to have me round. 


Once I was young and han’some—I was, upon my soul— 
Once my cheeks was roses, my eyes as black as coal; 

And I can't remember, in them days, of hearin’ people say, 
For any kind of a reason, that I was in their way. 








OVER THE MILL TO THE POOR-HOUSE I'M TRUDGIN’ MY 
WEARY WAY.” 


no use Of boastin’, or talkin’ over free, 

4 house an’ home was open then to me; 

"some offer I had from likely men, 
ever hinted that I was a burden then. 
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But th oe I was married, sure he was good and smart, 
For lite rant Sa neighbors would own I done my part; 
And L f - +. efore me, an’ I was young an’ strong, 
vorked the best that I could in tryin’ to get along. 
nd 80 we 
_ ® we worked together: and life was hard, but gay, 
ri) OW and then a baby for to cheer us on our way; 


we } 


Ne sited had half & dozen, an’ all growed clean an’ neat, 
‘t to school like others, an’ had enough to eat. 


Won 7 — for the child’rn, and raised ’em every one; 
‘or ‘em summer and winter, just as we ought to ’ve done; 
‘pS we humored ‘em, which some good folks condemn, 
’ couple's child’rn’s a heap the best to them. 


eae we think of our blessed little ones !— 

And Goa <a for my daughters, I'd have died for my sons; 

Satelses — made that rule of love; but when we're old and gray, 
d it sometimes somehow fails to work the other way. 


“te ray another thing: when our boys an’ girls was grown, 

Whee 3a. ©xceptin’ Charley, they'd left us there alone ; 

The I ctr ges he nearer an’ nearer come, an’ dearer seemed to be, 
‘rd of Hosts he come one day an’ took him away from me. 
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Still I was bound to struggle, an’ never to cringe or fall— 

Still I worked for Charley, for Charley was now my all; 

And Charley was pretty good to me, with scarce a word or frown, 
Till at last he went a-courtin’, and brought a wife from town. 


She was somewhat dressy, an’ hadn’t a pleasant smile— 
She was quite conceity, and carried a heap o’ style; 

But if ever I tried to be friends, I did with her, I know; 
But she was hard and proud, an’ I couldn’t make it go. 


She had an edication, an’ that was good for her; 

But when she twitted me on mine, ’twas carryin’ things too fur; 
An’ I told her once, ‘fore company (an’ it almost made her sick), 
That I never swallowed a grammar, or ‘et a ‘rithmetic. 


So ’twas only a few days before the thing was done— 

They was a family of themselves, and I another one; 

And a very little cottage one family will do, 

But I never have seen a house that was big enough for two. 


An’ I never could speak to suit her, nevei could please her eye, 
An’ it made me independent, an’ then I didn't try; 

But I was terribly staggered, an’ felt it like a blow, 

When Charley turned ag'in me, an’ told me I could go. 
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““TILL AT LAST HE WENT A-COURTIN’, AND BROUGHT A WIFE FROM TOWN.” 


I went to live with Susan, but Susan’s house was «mail, 

And she was always a-hintin’ how snug it was for ue all; 

And what with her husband's sisters, and what with child'rn three, 
"Twas easy to discover that there wasn't room for me, 


An’ then I went to Thomas, the oldest son I've got, 

For Thomas's buildings ‘d cover the half of an acre lot; 

But all the child’rn was on me—I couldn't stand their sauce— 
And Thomas said I needn't think I was comin’ there to boss. 


An’ then I wrote to Rebecca, my girl who lives out West, 
And to Isaac, not far from her—some twenty miles at best; 
And one of ‘em said ‘twas too warm there for any one so old, 
And tother had an opinion the climate was too cold. 


So they have shirked and slighted me, an’ shifted me abont— 

So they have well-nigh soured me, an’ wore my old heart out; 
But still I've borne up pretty well, an’ wasn’t much put down, 
Till Charley went to the poor-master, an’ put me on the town. 


Over the hill to the poor-house—my child'rn dear, good-by! 
Many a night I’ve watched you when only God was nigh; 
And God ‘ll judge between us; but I will al’ays pray 

That you shall never suffer the half I do to-day. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


THIRD more reading matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. 
lation is more than DOUBLE that of any 
similar publication. 


rrn’s WrExty contains the opening chapters of a new 
Story by Cuarces Lever, author of “Tuat Bor or 
Nozoort’s,” entitled 


with iWustrations; another superbly illustrated install- 


fecting narrative informs us, he could not es- 
cape from the pit. 
with the same vocal variety, is in imminent 
peril of a similar catastrophe. 
voice and its Southern voice sing different 
tunes; and as its object is to lull the public 
into gentle slumber, it is naturally angry to find 
that the discord only more thoroughly arouses 
the country. Mr. VaLtanpicHam had scarcely 
blandly alluded to the fact that the goose hung 
high when Mr. Jerrerson Davis savagely re- 
torted that not only did he not “accept the sit- 
uation,” but that he “‘ accepted nothing.” So, 
also, while Tammany Hall complacently heard 
the praises lavished upon it by the fire-eating 
Mobile Register, it was confounded by the vig- 
orous observation of the same journal that, of 
course, Tammany would not expect to nomi- 
nate its candidate! Alas for the ‘‘ great states- 
man” of New York, the executive agent of the 
Erie Ring! 


less. Indeed, there are a large number of those 
who were the sincerest rebels, who lost every 
thing in the war, and who now insist that, the 
Democratic principle having been overpowered, 
there should be no hesitation in abolishing the 
State Legislatures, and in establishing *‘ one 
right, one government, one law.” 
of the Southern leaders and papers insist upon 
the lost cause as the only rational Democratic 
platform. 
beloved Democratic leader in the Southern 
States, declares in reply to the “new depart- 
ure” that a little patient waiting only is neces- 
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Harper’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 





Cw” The SUPPLEMENT to this Number of Hat- 


“LORD KILGOBBIN,” 


ment of “Docs anp Ture Does,” which has been | 
ao favorably received by the younger readera of the 
Weerxty; an intercating article on “ Ligut ros Ligne | 
Horsks,” and other literary attractions, 





THE DEMOCRATIC SCYLLA AND 
CHARYBDIS. 

“h R. ORATOR PUFF had two tones in 

i¥f his voice,” and consequently, as the af- 





The Democratic party, 


Its Northern 








Indeed, a more laughable tragi-comical spec- 
tacle has not been lately seen than the present 
situation of the Democratic party. It is en- 
gaged in the praiseworthy but not hopeful at- 
tempt to dissolve oil in water, and to mingle in 
sweet silence gunpowder and fire. It is divided 
into two factions, the Northern and the South- 
ern. The cleverest of the Northern leaders are 
anxious to break the chain that binds them to 
the corpse of slavery and to the disastrous past 
of their party—a party false to the country, to 


Its circu- | ; s 
| good Democrats, gracefully yield when ** we 





liberty, and to human nature. But they have 
no platform to propose except acquiescence in 
Republican action and denunciation of Repub- 
licans. ‘This, being a tacit confession of the 
total failure of their own party and a repudia- 
tion of all its traditions, does not warmly com- 
mend itself to the mass of the Democratic | 
vot It seems to them, and very naturally, | 
an insincere course; aud they declare, with an- 
imation, that such counsels are offered by those 
who have no faith in Democratic principles, 
and who are, therefore, no better than the ene- 
my. ‘If holding the offices and sharing the 
public plunder is the only principle involved in 
the politics of to-day,” says a Kentucky Demo- 
cratic paper, ** there is no necessity for keeping 
up two political organizations.” 

While thus some of the more sagacious North- 
ern Democratic leaders advise acquiescence in 
the situation, the Southern chiefs, who have 
been both the brain and the heart of the party, 
with scornful and defiant brows insist upon | 
what they call the principles for which the De- 
mocracy have always contended. Those prin- 
ciples are really the Virginia and Kentucky 
resolutions of nearly eighty vears ago—resolu- 
tions which assert State sovereignty to a point 
which is incompatible with national supremacy 
—that is to say, the Southern Democratic chiefs 
insist upon the right of secession. They de- 
clare that the “Jost cause” is traditional Democ- 
racy, and that, when you abandon the constitu- 
tional principle upon which that cause is justi- 
fied, Democracy, as a party name, is meaning- 








The ablest 


And Jerrerson Davis, the best- 


sary to secure the victory for which he and his 
friends contended. 

This was the spirit and these were the chiefs 
who controlled the Democratic party at the last 
Presidential election, They propose to con- 





test the mastery again next year, They deride 
and denounce the Northern acquiescers as men | 
of no faith in principle, as mere temporizers } 


and Laodiceans. And this position is so strong- 
ly taken, and the censure is so free, that the 
Northern leaders are already angry. The very 
warmth of their tones shows their alarm. For 
while they are profoundly persuaded that there 
is no other chance of Democratic success than 
express acceptance of the situation, they are 
as profoundly convinced of the tenacity of their 
late masters at the South. <A few weeks ago 
the Southern views were described by the North- 
ern managers as the eccentricities of “our 
gallant and chivalrous friends,” who would, as 


knocked them on the head in the Convention. 


| But all this is changed. The Albany Argus 
| now disposes of our gallant and chivalrous 
| friends inthis manner: ‘* The boisterous Mont- 


gomery Mail isdead. The senile Mobile Regis- 
ter has changed its coat and fallen into line, an 
humble and, we trust, repentant follower of 
those whom it tried to browbeat into its waved- 
up folly. The Memphis Appeal alone remains 
as a vociferator of nonsense and a gabbler of 
platitudes.” And the New York World, the 
friend of the Erie agent, says of the other great 
statesman of its party: “The truth is that 
Jerrerson Davis is not only a badly beaten 
general, a failure as an executive head of a re- 
sisting people, a thoroughly whipped rebel, but 
a politician who stupidly, criminally (to use 
the mildest phrase) b/undered.” And these be 
brethren! 

From all this it is plain, first, that the North- 
ern Democratic leaders are convinced that the 
Southern voice must be silenced or the party is 
already defeated; and second, that they feel 
much stronger than they did in 1868, and pro- 
pose not to wheedle but to lash the recusants 
into submission. But the fact is none the less 
evident and significant that the support of the 
Southern wing is indispensable to Democratic 
success. Therefore if, in the National Conven- 
tion of the party, Mr. VaLLanpicHaM, who in 
1864 made the Chicago platform of surrender 
to the rebels, should in 1872 make another 
platform of surrender to the Republicans, it 
would certainly be an occasion of satisfaction 
to every patriot that the party did not take an 
openly revolutionary position, but it would as 
certainly be no ground for supporting a party 
which contains every revolutionary and disturb- 
ing element. ‘The question, as we stated last 
week, would then be whether a purer adminis- 
tration or greater fidelity to the new order could 
be more reasonably expected from the Demo- 
cratic than from the Republican party. There 
can be little doubt that the VaLLanpiGHaM 
platform would help the Democratic party in 
the Northern States, but it would as surely ex- 
asperate the stanchest Southern Democrats. 
Meanwhile those who are disposed to think that 
the Democratic party is always handled with 
admirable sagacity, and that it can rely upon its 
stern discipline, may refresh their memories 
with the history of its last three National Con- 
ventions in 1860, 1864, and 1868, of which it 
may be said that each surpassed the other in 
political blundering. 


THE FATE UF FRANCE, 

Ir is a curious fate that harries unhappy 
France. The Commune itself will be accepted 
as the vindication of the empire. Lovis Na- 
POLEON made his coup détat as the ** savior 
of society” against what he called socialism. 
Iie denounced it as destructive of the very 
foundations of civilization, as sanguinary and re- 
morseless, And now Paris, blazing and bloody, 
a wild fury raging against animate and inan- 
imate objects alike, full of anarchy and de- 
spair, has seemed plainly to justify his words. 
Certainly, however, it does not justify his gov- 
ernment, the purpose of which was to keep 
France ignorant, childish, and cowardly. But 
what was evident when the Assembly was elect- 
ed is only plainer after the formidable struggle. 
The people of France are monarchical, not re- 
publican, 

Indeed, a republic, in our sense, is not an 
intelligible word in France. The provisional 
government of the 4th of September, as sheer 
a usurpation as Lovis Napo.eon’s, and worse 
than his, because not even pretending to ap- 
peal to the nation, called itself a republic, and 
was actually regarded as such by many intelli- 
gent persons and papers inthis country. With 
much better reason M. Tuters calls his gov- 
ernment a republic, because it really emanates 
from the people. But it is purely provisional. 
It was created to mak+ peace with Germany, 
and to enable France to determine what polit- 
ical system she would adopt. Yet its duration 
depends upon itself. It may indefinitely post- 
pone calling an assembly under plea of the dis- 
turbed state of the country. And the imme- 
diate question is whether it will maintain itself 
as the supreme authority, or call a constituent 
assembly, or by a coup d'état turn over the ad- 
ministration to a king. A republic is hardly 
practicable, for there are apparently no repub- 
licans. 

Our readers will remember that we last year 
published the substance of a letter from La- 
BOULAYE written to an American friend to ex- 
plain his vote for the empire. The alternative, 
he said, was neither a republic nor an empire, 
but merely order or anarchy. And the result 








has verified his words. He did not like the 
kind of order, but it seemed infinitely prefera- 
ble to the kind of disorder that was sure to re- 
place it. For Lasovrars said—what the re- 
sult has shown—that those who called them- 
selves republicans in France, and who were 
really the Commune, had no conception of lib- 
erty whatever: and when he told them that the 
object of a constitution was to defend the indi- 
vidual and the minority against the majority, 


they could not possibly understand him. The | 


Commune, therefore, was really a conspiracy 
against society itself. The friends of local in- 
dependence, and such republicans as there may 
be, were, perhaps, classed with it; but, as we 
said last week, they did not control it. 

The plea for the Commune, in some minds, 
is that it was a protest against oppression. But 
it was also an assertion of a more monstrous 
tyranny than it would displace. Even Lovis 
Branc, the social leader of 1848, recoiled be- 
fore it; and the article of Freperic Harrison, 
who defended it in the Fortnightly Review, was 
as preposterous as his article last winter de- 
nouncing the success of Germany as the ruin 
of civilization. Is civilization safe only with 
those who smear a great city with petroleum 
and fire it, and who outrage every instinct of 
religion and humanity? Lovis NAPOLEON was 
a despot, but the chances of liberty were a 
thousandfold more promising with him than 
with a mob of Rocuerorts. 

If the country returns to monarchy, there is 
no evident reason why it should not prefer the 
old Bocrzons to the new Bonapartes. It is 
conceded that the most able and acceptable 
man among the royal candidates is the Duc 
d’Aumale, son of Louis Puitirre. But it is 
announced that his branch of the family has 
made terms with the older branch, represented 
by the Count of Chambord. ‘The Count is the 
grandson of Cuartes the Tenth and grand- 
nephew of Louis the Sixteenth. He is about 
fifty-two years old, and childless. If it be true 
that he and his cousins are reconciled, it is 
probably upon certain conditions—as that he, as 
Henry the Fifth, shall not revive the traditions 
of his grandfather's government, and that the 
Count of Paris, grandson of Louis Pui.ipre, 
shall succeed him. The Count has recently 
written a letter, which is really his platform. 
He does not claim‘absolute power. He would 
submit to the careful control of representatives 
freely elected, and he would endeavor to obtain 
efficient guarantees for the independence of the 
Papacy. The Count says, in the simplest and 
most medieval manner, ‘To protect the Holy 
See was ever the honorable duty of our country 
and the most indisputable cause of its great- 
ness among nations.” 

If this quaint gentleman, who might have 
been exhumed from a cloister of the fourteenth 
century, should be made the figure-head of a 
monarchical system, and consent to be only a 
permanent executive, as merely a form as the 
Queen of England, the experiment of constitu- 
tional government may perhaps be tried in 
France. But it would be under the most un- 
promising conditions, The new monarchy 
would last during the exhaustion of the na- 
tion; but nothing but a statesmanship and a 
national condition of which there have been no 
signs whatever during the recent cataclysm in 
France could make such a system permanent. 
That statesmanship presupposes the perception 
that, if the republican tendencies of the coun- 
try are to be absorbed by Communism, all the 
friends of liberty and of constitutional order 
will choose as LapovLare chose last year. 


Mr. GREELEY AT THE SOUTH. 


Mr. Greecey has been making speeches in 
Texas and elsewhere, and every American citi- 
zen must be glad that the time has at last come 
when a man may safely say what he thinks in 
every part of the country. A few years ago, 
in the good old Democratic days, this was not 
possible in the Southern States; nor, indeed, 
is it always possible now. But there has been 
a great change ; and, under Republican ascend- 
ency in the country, the fundamental conditions 
of free popular government are beginning to be 
understood even in the Southern States. Mr. 
GREELEY, indeed, spoke verysmoothly. He said 
that “the North” does not think ill of “the 
South ;” and that the city of New York is worse 
than the State of Texas, in which property and 
life are safe. The general sentiment of the 
people of the North, he said, is to let by-gones 





| be by-gones, and if there had been a general 


amnesty there would probably have been no 
Ku-Klux. He said that the better sense of the 
North justified \im in offering bail for JErrer- 
son Davis, and that all disabilities would soon 
be removed. All that is needed is a better 
mutual understanding. 

While Mr. Greetey was making these con- 
ciliatory speeches a correspondence was pub- 
lished between him and some citizens of Kan- 
sas, who remarked to him that *‘ without any 
disrespect to General Grant, we believe that 
no living American statesman has the claims 
of yourself for President,” and who asked him 
if Barkis was willin’, Mr. Greevey replied that 
he trusted never to be an aspirant for any office, 
bat that he was in the hands of his friends, and 
that he thought the next Presidential can- 





a 
didate ought to be ‘a steadfast, Consistent be. 
liever in the good old Whig doctrine of 
Presidential term.” This is a plain dec} - 
tion that, in Mr. Greevey’s judgment ta 
GxanT ought not to be the candidate “es 
Tribune, also, has shown that conviction for 
some time. And as there is no other can 4 
date upon whom any considerable number A 
Republicaus unite, if the Convention ; 
prove to be unfavorable to the nomination of 
General Grant, the friends of Mr. GREELEY 
perhaps, suppose that no name could be my 
sented with more force than his. ' 

One of these friends, however, The Golden 
Age, in declaring its preference for Mr. Gree- 
LEY, says that the nomination of Gener) 
Grant would be injudicious, and that “the 
victorious North should not a second time im- 
pose upon the country the conqueror of one- 
half of it.” In the Mobile Reyister, or fiom 
the mouth of Jerrerson Davis, we should 
not be surprised by such a remark. But how 
was General Grant “ imposed upon the coun- 
try?” He was unanimously nominated by 
representatives of the loyal Union party from 
every part of the Union. He was elected by 
votes freely cast every where, and his majority 
would have been greater but for the Democratic 
frauds in New York. And in what sense js 
General Grant the conqueror of one-half the 
country? The war was the vindication of the 
right of this people to their own country and 
their own government. The result was not the 
conquest of half the country ; it was the salva. 
tion of the whole country from fatal division, 
The right of the people of the United States 
in the insurgent section of the Union was not 
in the slightest degree impaired because for 
some time it could be asserted only by arms, 
In a certain technical sense, as the rebellion 
was intrenched in one part of the country, and 
was subdued by force, that section may be said 
to have been conquered. But we can imagine 
nothing more offensive to a loyal Union citizen 
than the representation of the modest soldier 
whom Lixcoin implicitly trusted, and who 
never by word or deed betrayed the confidence 
which every honest American reposed in him, 
whose victory was unsullied by so much as a 
word of violence, and whose report of the sit- 
uation of the seat of the rebellion after the war 
was so gentle that Mr. Sumner called it “ white- 
washing,” as *‘the conqueror of one-half the 
country.” 

We do not depreciate Mr. Greecey's serv- 
ices to the country. But those of General 
GraxT are not inconsiderable. From the mil- 
itary point of view, which The Golden Age se- 
lects, he is not the conqueror of half the coun- 
try; he is the savior of the whole country. 


should 





Tue action of the Ohio Democratic Conven- 
tion ends, for that State, a chapter of political 
history in this country which every man who 
wishes to vote wisely should carefully study. 
In the year 1860 the Democratic party was 
dominant in the Union. Its great policy was 
the denial of the fundamental American doc- 
trine of equal human rights, and, under the 
plea of State sovereignty, the confirmation and 
perpetuity of human slavery. The rise of the 
Republican party was the protest of the nation- 
al conscience against this monstrous policy. 
The protest became so commanding that the 
most logical and resolute of the Democratic 
chiefs, foreseeing the ultimate catastrophe 
their course, brought on the war of the rebell- 
ion. The mass of the Northern Democrats 
denounced the Republicans as morally respon- 
sible for the war by their unconstitutional hos- 
tility to the extension of slavery, while some 
individuals, like Burer, Dickrxsoy, and oth- 
ers, cordially supported coercion. 

But during the whole war the steady oppo 
sition to every necessary measure of war pro- 
ceeded from the Democratic party. It called 


the war wicked, fratricidal, and aparrery 
It derided the President with every epituet © 
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contempt. It nominated notorious Copperhes" 
for office in the various States. In Connect 
cut its candidate for Governor was the we’ 
known Mr. Seymour of that State. In Oto 
it nominated Mr. VALLANDIGHAM, who had = 
openly espoused the cause of the rebellion thet 
he was sent beyond the Union lines. 10 New 
York it elected Horatio Sxrmovr, who ™ 
cited the July riots of 1863. Every where = 
always it paralyzed action and eS 
opinion, until in 1864 it solemnly declare oi 
war a failure, and demanded surrender to t + 
rebellion. Meanwhile the faithful and patriot” 
citizens of the Union stood fast and antes 
against the cannon of the rebels, and ng 
support of those cannon offered by the “1 rd 
cratic party, and unconditionally subdued 
rebellion. 7 chery 
Then came Mr. Jouxsox and his treachet- 
He denounced Republican legislation, ~— 
Democrats supported him, declaring the y - 
Republican reconstruction, as they had —. a 
the Republican conduct of the war, t° Em- 
constitutional, revolutionary, and void. * 


cope sr ascendency; 
boldened by the possibility of their ascend od 
the poate te feeling in the Southern States 
showed itself in the massacres “ae 
and Memphis, and the loyal people of the 


at New Orleans 
oun- 
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seeing these things, and hearing Demo- 
cratic speeches and resolutions, closed their 
ranks and elected General GRANT. 

At last, perceiving that the people of the 
United States have repudiated the traditions, 
the opinions, the policy, the candidates, the 
spirit, of the Democratic party, some of its 
jeaders are trying to do the same, in the hope 
that when every thing distinctively Democratic 
has disappeared, the people may not be unwill- 


try, 


ing to t 


name. The Ohio Democratic Convention, 


therefore, under the presidency of a gentleman 
who was in favor of secession, has: nominated 
for Governor a soldier of the fratricidal and un- 
constitutional war; and at the instance of 
another gentleman, who wished to surrender to 
the rebellion in 1864, and who declared Re- 
publican reconstruction revolutionary and void 
in 1868, resolves that Republican reconstruction 
is valid and must be enforced, Yet even this 
action Was by no means unanimous. After a 
stormy struggle the vote was three hundred 
and sixty-five yeas against one hundred and 
twenty-nine nays. 

This history shows that the Democratic 
leaders, despising the conscience and under- 
rating the intelligence of the American people, 
fell from power. Their policy was inhuman, 
their appeals were odious, their methods were 
corrupt. The Democratic party became a 
national curse. It struggled to perpetuate 
slavery, and, in order to succeed, it debauched 
and degraded the public mind. Yet it con- 
stantly claimed to be peculiarly a constitutional 
party ; and in the name of the Constitution 
connived at the rebellion to overthrow it. It 
now proposes, in Ohio, to ask for the popular 
confidence upon the ground that it has never 
deserved it. It accepts as much of the Re- 
publican policy as it can not hope to defeat, 
and now calls the rest of it, as it furmerly call- 
ed the whole, unconstitutional. And what to- 
day it brands as unconstitutional, revolution- 
ary, and void, it will to-morrow commend as 
valid, if it is necessary to obtain power. 

Meanwhile is the Union surer with those 
who have fought and suffered for it, or with 
those who practically connived at secession ? 
Is freedom safer with those who have been its 
friends always, or with those who were yester- 
day its fiercest foes? Is honest administration 
more probable with intelligence and conscience, 
or with ignorance and contempt of “ moral 
ideas?” Are popular institutions more stable 
with the unswerving friends of the public school 
system, or with those who are allied with its 
ecclesiastical enemies? Is respect for the Con- 
stitution more probable with those who amend- 
ed it, as itself provides, to enlarge the securi- 
ties of equal rights, or with those who are will- 
ing to acquiesce in ‘* usurpation” under it, and 
to declare what they call its most flagrant vio- 
lations valid? The action of the Democratic 
Vhio Convention is the most signal vindication 
of the Republican ascendency in the govern- 
ment, and the frankest confession that the gen- 
eral conduct of that party is approved by the 
good sense of the country. 


THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITY TESTS. 


We recently spoke of the peril of Mr. 
GLabstong’s government in England. A man 
of perfect honor and of great ability, and of 
many liberal convictions, he is yet rather a re- 
luctant liberal leader. He has a Tory tempera- 
ment, and the English ecclesiastical traditions 
are very strong in his mind. ‘Thus for some 
time he opposed the repeal of the university 
tests, or religious oaths which all teachers were 
obliged to take, and although the liberal party 
favored the repeal, Mr. GLapsToNe was con- 
stantly seen “going into the lobby,” or voting 
with his great foe and rival, Mr. DisRartt. At 
length he acquiesced in the policy of his party 
upon the question, and it was after his change 
of opinion was known that he was so triumph- 
antly supported at the Parliamentary election. 
The repeal of the tests passed the House of 
Commons triumphantly, but in the House of 
Lords an amendment, proposed by the Marquis 
of Salisbury, virtually undoing the effect of the 
bill, has been adopted by a meagre majority of 
five, and now goes to the Commons for agree- 
ment, If Mr. Grapsrone should falter in op- 
posing the amendment, the irritation of his party 
Would provably endanger his supremacy ; and 
the more -aution is needed, as it is understood 
that the Dissenters will support the amendment 
with the Tories, on the principle of making the 
oe of a political adversary as odious as 
JUSSI je, 

Lord Salisbury’s amendment requires every 
teacher to Swear that he will teach nothing in- 
compatible with the divine authority of the Old 
_ New Testaments. Of course any such test 
Pa totally inadequate for its purpose. But 

“© “arguis said that Oxford was a fountain of 
German infidelity, as if the German were a pe- 
—— malignant form of skepticism. He 
pat o point with great ardor, and then 
os vestbury quietly replied that if the em- 
~ Statement of the Marquis were correct, 
a ‘erman infidelity had developed under pre- 
ney such a system of tests as the Marquis 
yo — This was final; but Toryism nev- 
Rows when it is morally beaten, and the 


rust a party which retains only the 





amendment was adopted, as we said, by a ma- 
jority of five. But among those who opposed 
it were the Archbishop of York and the Bish- 
ops of Oxford, Manchester, and Carlisle. The 
small majority indicates either great indifference 
or a consciousness that the oath is of no real 
value against its professed object, as, indeed, the 
Marquis’s speech proved. 

The act of repeal simply abolishes the oaths 
and compulsory attendance upon religious ex- 
ercises, but leaves untouched religious teaching 
and the religious service in the chapels accord- 
ing to the English form. The only effect of the 
repeal is to relieve a scholar from the necessity of 
saying that when a truth in science is demon- 
strated he will refuse to believe it, or to teach 
it as true, if it is apparently inconsistent with 
some passage of the Bible. The inevitable re- 
sult of such a process is that the passage in the 
Bible is made to conform, or the scholar con- 
ceals his belief, or he is compelled to leave his 
chair because he can not deny what is demon- 
strated. It is probably to the odium of impos- 
ing such a system upon the great seats of learn- 
ing that the Dissenters wish to drive the Tories 
by supporting the amendment. But it is not 
an honorable course. Upon so plain a question 
a man’s vote should represent his convictions ; 
and every man who believes that truth is one, 
that all truth is divine, and that it can not be 
inconsistent with itself, will wish to remove ev- 
ery kind of hinderance from the search for truth. 





NOTES. 


Two European editions of Bayarp TaYLor’s 
translation of GorTHr’s ‘‘ Faust” have appeared, 
one in London and one in Leipsic. ‘The Ger- 
man critics give it an enthusiastic welcome. One 
of them declares that he considers the work the 
most wonderful achievement in translation yet 
made, and predicts for it the greatest success in 
Germany. This high estimate is well deserved. 
Mr. TayLor has devoted many years to the study 
of Gorrue’s great work, and to the ‘ Faust” 
literature of Germany, and has produced a version 
which may be said to reflect every feature of the 
original with a fidelity never before attained, and 
which it would be scarcely possible to exceed. 
The work is an honor to the translator, and will 
always hold a very high rank in English litera- 
ture, 





Few American poems have taken a stronger 
hold on the mass of readers in this country than 
Carteton’s homely ‘‘ Farm Ballad” entitled 
“ Betsey and I are Out,” which was published, 
with a fine illustration, in Harper's Weekly for 
May 27. Simple in form and homely in ex- 
pression, it contained the leaven of true poetry 
and sentiment, and no one could read it without 
feeling the pathos of the story. The impression 
it has made is shown by the large number of 
sequels which have been printed in various parts 
of the country. We have received nearly a 
dozen, some of them very fair, and curiously 
enough nearly all of them taking the same view 
of the situation, and bringing the parties to a 
happy reconciliation. Mr. Carteron has him- 
self written a continuation of the story, which 
has been in our hands for some time. _ It will in 
due season appear, when the public will learn the 
true sequel to the visit to the lawyer, a secret 
which could of course be known only to the au- 
thor of “‘ Betsey and I.” All other sequels are 
spurious. 


PERSONAL. 


Tue renomination of Mr. BANCROFT as minis- 
ter to Germany will be received with general 
satisfaction. r. B. is the only representative 
we have had at that court familiar with all the 
phases of German life, oone the language 
fluently, and deeply versed in German science 
and literature. Mie career of Mr. BANCROFT 
has been a remarkable one. Born in 1800, he 
entered Harvard at the early age of thirteen, and 
graduated in 1817 with the second honors of his 
class. In 1818 he visited Germany, and prose- 
cuted his studies under the eminent scholars 
HEEKEN and Scuxosser. After publishing the 
first volume of his “‘ History of the United States” 
in 1834, and the second in 1837, he turned his at- 
tention to politics, and in 1838 was —_- by 
VAN BuREN collector of the port of Boston. In 
1845 he entered the administration of PoLK as 
Secretary of the Navy, and it is to Mr. B. that 
the country is indebted for the establishment 
of the naval school at Annapolis. During his 
term he acted for a month as Secretary of War, 

tem., and gave the order to General TaYLor 
march into Texas, which was the first occu- 

tion of Texas by the United States. In 1846 
5 was sent as minister to Great Britain. Re- 
turning to this country in 1849, he made New 
York his residence, and up to the time of his 
acceptance of the mission to Berlin devoted 
himself mainly to the completion of his history, 
some twenty editions of which have been pub- 
lished, and a German version having sed 
through four editions. At the time of his ap- 

intment to Berlin he was president of the 

entury Club of New York. Although a phi- 
losopher and historian, Mr. B. is fond of society, 
a great frequenter and enjoyer of the opera, 
one of the wittiest and most agreeable of gentle- 
men at dinner, always ready to lend his influence 
and presence to objects of benevolence, and in 
the highest and best sense of the term, a man 
of progress. 

—Not only for producing warriors, but United 
States Senators, will the First Nebraska regi- 
ment be remembered. Its colonel, THayEr, 
who was promoted to py ee ger for mer- 
itorious services at Fort Donelson and Shiloh, 
and major-general for work done at Vicksburg, 
was the first United States Senator clected from 
Nebraska on its admission in 1867. Mr. T1rTon, 
chaplain, was elected at the same time, and is 





still in the Senate. Hon. George E. Spenc 
its sutler, went down to Alabama, od wonaent 
afterward elected to the Senate from that State. 

—M. Louis BLANc, influenced, doubtless by 
the condition of affairs in France, is coming 
a-visiting to the United States. This distin. 
guished gentleman is now fifty-eight years of 
age, and was born in Madrid, his mother being 
of the Pozzop1 Boreo family. At nineteen 
he went to Paris and*began to write for the 
papers. An incident in his personal history 
was the origin of M. Dumas’s famous “ Corsican 
Brothers.”’ In the stormy days of 1848 no man 
in France played a more important part than he. 
In the National Assembly he brought forward 
and carried the motion for a repeal of the law 
by which the family of the BonaPpaRTEs was 
doomed to perpetual exile. This enabled Louis 
NAPOLEON to return to France. In the latter 
part of 1848, on account of his conduct in refer- 
ence to Poland, he was compelled to leave 
France, and since then has resided in London, 
acting as correspondent of Parisian journals and 
devoting himself to literary pursuits. 

—The Hon. Joun W. Harris, of Tennessee, 
during our late little troubles, served a soldier 
from Western New York kindly as a prisoner of 
war. The soldier died recently, and bequeathed 
to Judge Harris $5000. Cast your kindness on 
the waters, and after many days it shall bring 
you back $5000. 

—When Joun C, CaLHoun was in the Senate 
of the United States he remarked that Yale Col- 
lege had furnished forty-five per cent. of the 
members of Congress. At the present time there 
are in Congress but six graduates of Yale, and 
three of Harvard. Of the 265 members 99 are 
college men. When Mr. CaLnoun graduated 
from Yale, in 1804, which he did with the high- 
est distinction, Dr. Dwigut, the distinguished 
theologian, then president of the college, re- 
marked, after a discussion with him on the or- 
igin of political power, “‘That young man has 
talent enough to be President of the United 
States.”’ 

—Among the veterans of American journal- 
ism who go abroad during the present season 
is Colonel GREENE, of the Boston Just, who, 
whether in respect of length of service or ability, 
is well-nigh the top of the list. Colonel GREENE 
has been in Massachusetts what Mr, WEED and 
Mr. CroswE_iL have been in New York—the 
Warwick of his party. Never a candidate for 
popular suffrage, he has preferred rather to “ en- 
gineer” the party, and put in nomination the 
men who were either the best or the most agree- 
able to himself. Personally no man in New En- 
gland enjoys a larger degree of solid public es- 
teem than Colonel CHaRLEs GORDON GREENE. 


voyage 

—Apropos of the habits of English speakers: 
DisRAELI is said to be the only man who 
speaks best without preparation. Nevertheless, 
he writes out long passages of all his great 
speeches, his perorations always, and prepares 
himself for the criticisms of his opponents. All 
his philippics against PEEL were, it is said, writ- 
ten and memorized. GLADSTONE has a vast com- 
mand of words, and is supposed to prepare very 
little, except when out of office. Brigut writes 
all his speeches. COBDEN never wrote a speech 
in his life. All Lowe’s speeches on reform 
were written. Lord Derby, Lord Caernaryon, 
and Lord Salisbury prepare a good deal. Lord 
Granville, like the late Earl of Derby, trusts 
to his instincts, the latter talking in a dashing, 
off-hand style, and Lord Granville in a slipshod, 
hesitating manner, which, but for his good-hu- 
mor and racy anecdotes, would put one out of 
conceit of Parliamentary oratory. 

—Mr. Cuark_tes Francis Apams has lately 
erected on the patrimonial estate at Quincy a 
very secure bea 2 in which has been placed 
the large library of his father, and the volumi- 
nous manuscripts of his father and grandfather. 
It is understood that Mr. A. is preparing for 

ublication a selection from the writings of his 
illustrious father. It is 83 years since Joun Ap- 
AMS bought the Quincy estate, which has now 
become historical, and which promises, in the 
sons of Mr. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, to worthi- 
ly perpetuate the family fame. 

—In these days, when the subject of Bible re- 
vision is attracting the deepest attention, espe- 
cially in England, where the dignitaries of the 
Established Church have taken the subject in 
hand, and where it has been made the topic of 
discussion in Parliament, it may be proper to say 
that since the year 1850 the American Bible Un- 
ion, whose head-quarters are in this city, has ex- 
pended many thousands of dollars in the collec- 
tion of a superb library, and doing other work 
connected with a new translation of the sacred 
volume. This great project is under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Tuomas J. Conant, one of the most 
profound scholars of the country, aided by men 
of the highest erudition abroad, who have been 
selected without reference to their particular re- 
ligious associations, but solely with regard to 
competency and a sincere desire to present the 
truest and best version in the English tongue 
that is possible, and which the philological re- 
searches of the time have made practicable. 

—Notwithstanding the statements circulated 
by the adherents of Louis NAPoLEon, immedi- 
ately after his exit from the throne, that he was 
impecunious—positively broke—his way of life 
at Chiselhurst does not indicate actual beggary. 
His household consists of M. Cont, chief of 
his cabinet; M. Prerri, secretary ; Colonel LE- 
Pic and M. DuPERRE, aids ; Count DAVILLIERs, 
equerry ; M. CONNEAU, surgeon ; and young Con- 
NEAU, Orderly. There are also eight or ten serv- 
ants, The Emperor, Empress, and Prinee Im- 
— uniformly dine alone. Sti ers are rigid- 

y excluded from the premises. It is now pretty 
well understood that kers in Madrid, Frank- 
fort, Brussels, and London have not Tess than 
180,000,000 frances belonging to the exiles, while 
several millions pe | to the Empress were 
realized and placed abroad only six weeks before 
she quitted Paris. 

—The recent sudden illness of Mr. CoLFrax 


je ne its duties by the disease of consumption, 
to) 


—JEFFERSON Davis and JacoB THOMPSON 
were both members of the Episcopal Conven- 
tion of Tennessee, that met at Chattanooga on 
the 20th ult. Bishop QurnTaRD presided, and 
all his recommendations were unanimously con- ; 





curred in, Jacosp THomMPson “made an elo- 
quent speech on the report of the Canfield Col- 
ored Orphan Asylum, and on the duty of the 
Church toward the colored people.” Jacos 
THOMPSON is one of the clever. st men of the 
South. He was sent to Congress from Missis- 
Sippi in 1839, when only twenty-nine years old, 
and continued there until 1851." He declined an 
appointment to the United States Senate, but 
in 1857 accepted from Mr. BUCHANAN the Sec- 
retaryship of the Interior, which he held until 
January, 1861, when he shifted to the Southern 
side, and served as Governor of Miss‘ssippi and 
in the Confederate army. His home is now at 
Memphis. 

_—Hon. Cares Cusnine, who has reached the 
ripe age of seventy-one, has become the pur- 
chaser of the fine old place known as “The 
Globe,” formerly the property of the late Gen- 
eral Van Ness, about three miles from Wash- 
ington, beyond the Aqueduct Bridge. General 
CUSHING is a man of indefatigable industry—a 
great ees, great lawyer, great statesman. It 
used to be said, while he was Attorney-General 
in Prerce’s Cabinet, that he was the only man 
in the history of American cabinets who could 
converse with each foreign minister in his own 
language. After having served Massachusetts 
in her State Legislature, as Justice of her Su- 
preme Court, and as a member of Congress, 
represented the United States as commissioner 
to China, served as a brigadier-general in the 
Mexican war, filled the position of At torney-Gen- 
eral during the Presidency of General Prerce, he 
is now, although a septuagenarian, as hard at 
work as ever as one of the three commissioners 
appointed by President JouNson, in 1866, to re- 
vise and codify the laws of the United States. It 
is pretty well remembered by newspaper readers 
that General BUTLER was a member of the fa- 
mous Democratic National Convention that met 
at Charleston in 1860; but it is not so generally 
remembered that CaLeB CUSHING was president 
of that Convention. 

—Mr. CLeMent L. VALLANDIGHAY, although 
only forty-nine years of age, has becn in active 
public lite—as Congressman, lawyer, or editor— 
since he vas first elected to the Ohio Legislature 
in 1845. In 1863 he was arrested by military au- 
thority for expressing opinions against the war, 
was banished to the Southern States, and by way 
of Bermuda went to Canada. During his banish- 
inent the Democratic party nominated him for 
Governor of Ohio. Mr. VALLANDIGHAM now 
comes to the front of that party as the sexton 
for interring dead issues, and announces “a new 
departure”’ as the only hope for its success. His 
a is about the same as that of Mr, 

OHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

—Tuomas H. Seymour, who was one of the 
most modest of men, and most popular governors 
Connecticut has ever had, has no stone to mark 
his burial-place in Hartford, yet there is always 
upon it a bouquet of frechand beautiful flowers. 
During his mission to Russia he was an especial 

personal favorite of the Emperor, who made to 

im several rare and costly presents. 

—Certainly a dozen —— politicians of 
Massachusetts are aspirants for the governor- 
ship. Among those who would gratefully ac- 
cept are Governor CLAFLIN, Hon. Mr. Dawes, 
Dr. GzeorGeE B. Lorine, General BuTLExX, Hon. 
Harvey JEWELL, and Hon. ALEXANDER H. 
Rice. Mr. Dawes, who fs now 55 years of age. 
has been school-master, editor (of the Greenfield 
Gazette), member of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature in 1848, ’49, and °52, and has been in Con- 
gress since 1857. General BurLeR’s political 
record is too well known to need repetition. 
Mr. Rice is 53 years of age, an extensive paper- 
manufacturer, Mayor of Boston in '56 and °57, 
and member of Congress in the 36th, 37th, 38th, 
and 39th Congresses, 
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Seorrtary Boutwe u's monthly debt statement for 
May shows a reduction during t month of about 
$8,000,000, which, owing to the semi-annual payment 
of dividends, is only about one-third of the average for 
the last two years. 

The State Capitol Commissioners have designated 
the 24th of June as the day for laying the corner-stone 
of the new Capitol at Albany, it being the anniversary 
of St.-John the Baptist. Hon. John H. Anthon, 
Grand Master of Masons in the State of New York, 
has been invited to 4 the stone. 

The Chinese troubles are reviving in California. 
Only a short time since a of San Francisco ruf- 
flans stoned to death an inoffensive Chinaman in the 
presence of dozens of ple, who made no effort to 
save the victim. A mobat Mendocina has notified the 


One of the Anglo-American telegraph cables has been 
recovered and re , and work will be immediately 
commenced on other. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Orper reigns in Paris. The police and gens-d’armes 
have control of bs oy. gs 8 a oes 
expeditious, and executions y. Two thousan 
Communist prisoners are to be confined in hulks at 
Cherbourg. The French Assembly is discussing the 
form of a permanent government, and the presence 
of the Orleans princes is found to be embarrassing. 
M. De Girardin advocates a liberal republic, like that 
of the United States or the Swiss Confederation, A 
resolution will be offered in the Assembly to prolong 
the term of M. Thiers’s power. Diplomatic relations 
with Germany will soon be resumed. P 

The Monde announces that the Prince de Joinville 
and the Duke d’Aumale have proclaimed their adher- 
ence to the manifesto of the Count de Chambord, 
and that the fusion of the Legitimists and Orleanists 
is complete. 

The {nhabitants of Belleville, Paris, have openly an- 
nounced that they will make reprisals, and a secret 
system of arson and assassination is apprehended. 

A French military commission to reo ize the 
army has decided in favor of all Frenchmen being com- 








Victor Hu 
has taken solage in London, 
News arrives of a terrible in China. On the 
ith of lant hoe oe mipee ot 
was utterly destro an e, 
firs’ shocks of whiek that 
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THE HON. GUNNING S. BEDFORD, Jcx.—[{Puorocearuep py H. Merz, New York. 


JUDGE BEDFORD. | His great-uncle, Grxsixe Beprorp, 
3 torney-General and member of the 
Tue Hon. Gesstxc 8S. Beprorp, Jun., who | of Delaware at the time of the forn 
presides with wholesome rigor and impartiality | national government, and a warm pers 
over the Court of General Sessions in this city, | of General Wasnincton. His fat 
is one of the youngest men onthe Bench, having | Dr. Guxxixc S. Beprorp, was em 
reached his present official position, some three _ physician and scientific writer. 
INDOME COLUMN OVERTHROWN | years ago, at the comparatively early age of The Judge, whose portrait is given on this page, 
uy ocr SprecraL ConresroNDENT.—[SEE Pace 587.) | thirty. He comes of a distinguished ancestry. | is a gentleman of fine classical and legal attain- 


THE PITISTON DISASTER—THE PRAYER-MEETING BEHIND THE BARRICADE.—{See Pace 553. ] 















ments, having graduated at Columbia College, 
and afterward at the Harvard Law School. 
Though young he has had a varied and highly 
honorable career at the bar. As an advocate of 
ability and promise he attracted the attention of 
the Hon. A. Oakey Hatt when that gentle- 
man was District-Attorney, and was by him ap- 
pointed as his assistant. He held this position 
four years, during which time he secured the 
conviction of such felons as Friery, O Brien, 
Zexo Burnnam, and Roger Lame; and his 
popularity was so great that he was elected City 
Judge by a majority of over 70,000 votes. . 

Judge Beprorp is an eloquent and fluent 


| 
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RECEIVING LETTERS OUTSIDE PARIS. 


In stature he is slightly below the medium height, 
but well proportioned, His face is always light- 
ed up with a pleasant smile, and the expression 
of his eye full of intellectuality. He dresses 
with punctilious neatness, usually in black. On 
the bench he is distinguished for the clear- 
ness of his decisions and the impartiality of his 
judgments. His positionis no sinecure. Com- 
pelled to deal with every phase of crime and 


| every grade of criminal furnished by a great and 
| iniquitous city, he requires an intimate knowl- 
| edge of character, as well as law, to mete out 


equal and exact justice, Thus far his career has 
been such as to elicit nothing but approbation 


speaker, always pleasing in address, courteous in | from all good citizens, and to make the court 


manner, and of a genial and social disposition. 


over which he presides a terror to evil-doers. 








RECEIVING LETTERS OUTSIDE 
OF PARIS. 

‘Tue upper illustration on this page represents 
a scene frequently witnessed at St. Denis during 
the latter part of the second siege of Paris, St. 
Denis was filled with Parisian refugees of all 
classes, who, having no fixed place of residence, 
had their letters addressed to the ‘‘ Poste Res- 
tante.” A correspondent writing from the spot 
says: ‘‘ The building is crowded with eager ap- 
plicants for letters, who, as soon as they have re- 
ceived their due, hasten outside, where there is 
a most singular scene. Some come out with 
half a dozen -letters, seat themselves on the 
ground, and begin turning over the envelopes, 


| apparently trying to discover the name of the 
writer, or else to divine whether the precious 
missive contains good or bad news. Others 
boldly break the seal and read while walking 
backward and forward, This occasions endless 
collisions, terminating in an ‘Oh, pardon, mon- 
sieur!’ a very low bow, and a continuance of 
the walk. Sometimes a countryman may be 
seen anxiously looking for some good-natured 
face in the crowd. Having discovered one to 
his satisfaction, he asks the owner to read him 
his letter, adding, sorrowfully, ‘For, you see, 
Sir, I can’t read.’ Others come in family par- 
ties, and having elected one of their members to 
act as reader, form a circle round him. Often a 
tear may be seen trickling down the cheek of a 
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FREEMASONS PLANTING BANNERS ON THE RAMPARTS OF PARIS.—{See Pace 557.) 
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reader or listener, and little scenes of domestic 
sorrow are enacted here, which, in ordinary 
times, would pass unknown within the sacred 
precincts of a home. 

' ‘There is a decided majority of women here. 
Some come to fetch letters for their husbands 
who ave detained in Paris, while there are oth- 
ers whose husbands have fled to the provinces, 
and have left their better halves to take care of 
their honse and furniture in Paris. Many an- 
swer their letters on the spot, and have brought 
portable inkstands for the purpose, the holes 
made by the shells affording them a most con- 
venient résting-place.” 





——————— 
WON—NOT WOOED. 
By the Author of “Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the 
Family,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” “ Bred 
in the Bone,” etc., ete. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
IMPASSABLE. 


Art the little station of Dilton for Hillsborough 
it was unusual, even in summer-time, for passen- 
gers by the first class to arrive except by the 
morning and mid-day trains. Those who did so 
came, as we have said, to the railway inn, ordered 
a carriage to take them to see the light-house, and, 
in rarer cases, Anemone Bay, and then went back 
again by the evening train to the more civilized 
places of resort from which they came. On this 
particular night, however, albeit it is a wet one, 
a first-class passenger does arrive; there is also 
a second-class one—a handsome fellow in the 
spring-time of life, and apparently in the highest 
spirits, but whom we may dismiss in a few words 
as beneath our notice; a gig, or some such vul- 
gar conve ‘ance, comes for him and bears him 
speedily -.way. ‘The more aristocratic arrival is 
muffled in cloaks and wraps, as though it were 
winter; he is slow in his movements—so slow 
that the other has hurried from the station, bag 
in hand, before he has well got out of the train. 
From what little can be seen of his face he looks 
an invalid, and his left arm is supported by a 
sling. Though he has no luggage, there is no 
carriage awaiting him, nor does he seem to ex- 
pect one, and he puts up at the railway inn. The 
landlord, who is also the waiter, and who attends 
on him at supper, observes with satisfaction that 
the meat is almost untasted (which will make no 
difference in the charge for it), and that the sherry 
is absolutely. untouched. ‘This latter cireum- 
stance is the more remarkable since the guest, 
to his experienced eye, has he appearance of one 
who is given to strong liquor. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the latter has drunk enough already, since 
he is affected with the hiccough, and that so se- 
verely that he can scarce articulate. He does 
contrive, however, to ask a question or two, such 


as folks mostly do ask, and in this respect shows ° 


no signs of intoxication. 

He inquires, for instance—At what distance is 
the light-honse and the village? Do many gen- 
tlefolk come to Hillsborough? Do they reside 
there permanently ? Are lodgings to be procured, 
and where? ete., ete. To all of which the land- 
lord answers to the best of his ability. 

In the night a strange thing happens. A 
terrible hubbub takes place in the stranger's bed- 
room; shrieks issue from it; and, what decides 
the landlord to promptly interfere, a noise as of 
the smashing of furniture. Gentlemen may have 
delirium tremens if they please, but private 
property must be respected. It had been by no 
means respected in this case; the water-jug had 
been broken to pieces, and the chairs and table 
had lost some legs. 

**This won't do, my good Sir,” remonstrated 
the landlord, surveying the scene of ruin from 
the door-way—and nothing but the sense of pe- 
cuniary damage could have tempted him even so 
far. ‘* This is my best bedroom. Who is to 
pay me for all this ?” 

‘*T have been taken ill,”’ explained Horn, sul- 
lenly (for Horn it was). ‘* I believe I have hada 
kind of fit; bat I'm all right now. If I've done 
damage, here's a couple of sovereigns.” 

He strode to the dressing-table and snatched 
them from a heap of shining coin. 

**Shall I go for a doctor, Sir?” inquired the 
landlord, touched by this spectacle to the core. 

**Go to the devil!” cried Horn, so savagely 
that the intruder fled to his wife with precip- 
itation. 

All next day Horn Winthropremained in-doors, 
touching neither bit nor sup. In the evening he 
set out on foot for Hillsborough, alone, except 
for the Black Care that sat on his shoulders and 
overshadowed him wholly. The writ in ejectment 
had warned him that his enemies had found firm 
ground to go upon; and this apprehension had 
been confirmed last night by the landlord’s talk. 
The witness Michael had evidently been dis- 
covered, and in a few days the great Wapshot 
estate would. be wrenched from his usurping 
hand. He had taken no step to prevent it; the 
thonght of its joss did not affect him, except so 
far as it might be a gain to those he hated—which 
would have been wormwood indeed. But there 
was no room for the thought of loss in his mind, 
which was monopolized by the idea of a venge- 
ance that should render loss (or at least gain to 
his foes) impossible. The Black Care—which 
was almost Despair—that bestrode him arose 
from quite another cause: the sense of his own 
physical condition. He felt that he was on the 
brink of some dangerous, perhaps fatal, illness, 
and that only a few hours were left to him for 
the accomplishment of his fell purpose. The 
warning that he had had last night was unmis- 
takable, and it was not the first by many that he 
had already experienced since his wound. His 
constitution was naturally one of iron; but it 
had suffered much from his excesses ; the doctor 
had warned his patient that it would go hard with 
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him, unless he could abstain from liquor and 
mental excitement; and now, for weeks, he had 
drunk spirits night and day, and been consumed 
with hate and rage. His irritation, mental and 
physical, had of late become excessive: sleep 
was unknown to him; and in one of his many 
night walks he had seen Philip Dod, the miller's 
son, about to start upon a journey. Knowing 
that this man was Caroline Vance's sweetheart, 
he at once concluded that she was the object of 
his travel, and that where she was her mistress 
would also be. Hence he had contrived to follow 
Philip to the railway junction, and even event- 
ually to accompany him, unsuspected, to Dilton. 
A fatal good-nature had induced Mabel to per- 
mit her maid to receive this visit from her lover. 
Of late she had herself, perhaps unconsciously, 
become more sensitive to the hardship of such 
separations ; or, since war had been openly de- 
clared against Horn Winthrop, it may be that 
secrecy seemed no longer so essential to her. 
Carry had been ‘‘ really very good” in absenting 
herself from Philip all these years; and it was 
not more dangerous for him to come to her than 
for her to return home ; besides which, in the lat- 
ter case, Mabel would have been deprived of the 
girl’s services—just now, for a certain reason, 
more indispensable than ever. At all events, 
Philip had been invited. Enjoined to take every 
precaution, he had both started from Wapshot 
and arrived at Dilton by night, under cover of 
which the very pursuit, or rather the companion- 
ship, he would have avoided had been effected. 
The miller’s son was of a frank, unsuspicious na- 
ture, to begin with; and his head throughout the 
journey was full of thoughts of her who was 
awaiting him at its close; while Horn was on his 
guard throughout, and had all the cunning of the 
savage. The strain upon the latter’s mind, how- 
ever, in watching and waiting and keeping him- 
self concealed for so many hours, had exagge 
all his painful symptoms: his wound, which had 
quite healed, now gave him torture, when it was 
not so stiff and numb that his arm seemed to be 
frozen ; and, worse than all, he could not conceal 
from himself that last night there had been some- 
thing amiss with his brain. All the more need, 
then, that what he had to do should be done 
quickly, while hand and head remained to him. 

What was he about to do? 

He could not, perhaps, have answered that 
question himself. He had never put it to his 
own mind. When he found himself face to face 
with Mabel and her child it would be time enough 
for that. They were living in a cottage far re- 
moved from other dwellings, and unprotected by 
the presence of aman. So much he knew, and 
that was enough for his present purpose. Was 
he about to commit murder? He had never 
harbored such an idea; the very signification of 
the phrase was unintelligible to him, since it im- 
plies the consciousness of crime. He was about 


to right himself—it was not necessary, just now, - 


to consider by what means; let it suffice that 
they should be effectual. Mabel’s child should 
never inherit Wapshot, nor should its mother 
have cause to triumph over him. She had scorn- 
ed him as a suitor, she had done him an ill turn 
by her marriage, she was now plotting his ruin. 
He would exact retribution for all that, and she 
should never vex him more. 

He strode hastily through the village, the 
streets of which, though it was still early, ‘were 
silent and deserted. ‘lhrough the open windows 
of the two little beer-shops came a confused mur- 
mur of voices, but for the most part the sons of 
toil had retired to rest. There was one cottage 
in the outskirts where he observed an old man 
sitting in a rude arbor, smoking; he had a long 
beard, and looked half asleep. Something told 
him that this was Michael. 

Suppose Mrs. Winthrop and the child should 
be—well—removed, would this man’s testimony 
be sufficient to confate his claim to Wapshot? 
Would it, in that case, be even used atall? He 
had not seen him pass by ; nobody had seen him. 
Nobody knew he was at Hillsborough, nor need 
know that he had ever been there. ‘There would 
be risk, of course, in case he should take any very 
violent measures, but no certainty of detection. 
Where was it that he had lately read of all the 
inmates of a household having been destroved by 
one determined man, who would have left no 
trace behind him but for a foolish act of inad- 
vertence ? 

Here he came in sight of the sea. 

Now if there were only a vessel here that he 
could call his own, he might carry the child off, 
and keep it, and defy this woman to do her worst. 
How she would cringe before him then, and sup- 
plicate, and offer to give up every thing if he 
would only spare her boy! But she should do 
that now—and he would not spare him. That 
must surely be her cottage in the copse yonder, 
beside the little bridge. A light was burning at 
the upper window, doubtless where the child was 
lying asleep. 

Here the cottage door opened, and there came 
out of it two figures. One of these he recognized 
at once, and at the sight of Aer a dart went 
through his-wound that almost made him shriek 
aloud. He threw himself upon the turf, for he 
was on a high and open down, and watched them 
intently. _Mabel—for she it was—and her com- 
panion had fortunately taken the opposite diree- 
tion—that toward Anemone Bay. woman 
walking by her side he presently made out to be 
Martha Barr. Now that this young widow was 
about to become rich, at his expense, her friends, 
who had so long kept aloof, were rallying round 
her, then! Pi they were a little premature. 

He waited till the two figures had rounded the 
cliff-top, and were out of sight, and was just about 
to rise, when once more the cottage door 
= — Philip and Caroline. It was lucky 
that he not been too ipi , too, 
tempted, doubtless, by he benuipat look summer 
evening, were about to take a stroll. They 
crossed the bridge beneath him, and took the 


. 











path that led through the coppice to the shore. All 
the possible inmates of the cottage were now ac- 
counted for except the woman who resided there 
and the child—his enemy. With a wild beating 
at his heart, and that dall pain intensified which 
he had felt of late so often, but now disregarded, 
he arose and pursued his way ; but even yet there 
was another obstacle. A head appeared above 
the bushes; some man was coming from the 
beach toward the village; and it was necessary 
that he should wait a few minutes longer, till this 
fellow had passed by. ‘I'he worst of it was that 
it was impossible to avoid his observation. He 
was coming right toward him, and might even 
already have caught sight of him. ‘There was 
nothing for it but to halt, and, turning his back 
upon the intruder, to affect to be admiring the 


prospect. 

He could hear his footsteps and his labored 
breath as he came up the hill, and then a voice, 
in cheery accents, saying, ‘‘ A fine evening, Sir! 
A fine view!” 

Horn nodded without speaking, and the man 
went on his way. It was the village doctor, 
homeward-bound. 

At last Horn felt himself alone. There was 
not a soul in sight. Before him, separated only 
by the little bridge and a few feet of coppice, was 
the cottage with its helpless inmates ; for he had 
argued rightly as to its two only tenants. Unless 
the sky should hurl some thunder-bolt from out 
its tender gray, there was nothing to stay his 
avenging a Nothing; yet suddenly Horn 
stopped, as though in truth some bolt had struck 
him, and pale, and shrinking, and in mortal fear, 
stood listening—to the murmur ofa stream. A 
spasm convulsed his frame, and forced from his 
white lips a shriek of agony. No step could he 
go farther ; the little brook was as a bar of iron, 
and stopped the way. What devil had thus be- 
witched him ? 

** Hollo, hollo, Sir!” said the same voice that 
had so lately addressed him ; for the doctor had 
heard his scream and hurried back. ‘*Can I do 
any thing for you? Are you ill?” 

** No,” said Horn, speaking with great diffi- 
culty, but resolute as ever of purpose. ‘‘I had 
a spasm, that’s all. JI am subject to them.” 

** But you are ill, Sir, very ill,” said the oth- 
er, gazing at his distorted features. ‘“‘I am a 
medical man; I beg you will let me see you 
home.” 

“*T only want to be helped across that”—he 
could not now even name the thing he feared so 
—‘‘that bridge. My way lies yonder.” 

The doctor did not heed him. ‘* Your hand is 
hurt, I perceive,” said he, with gravity. ‘* May 
I ask how that occurred ?” 

‘* It was bitten, weeks ago, by a cursed dog!” 
cried Horn, forcing his words through his teeth. 

** Ts the dog dead ?” continued the other. 

**Yes; I killed the beast, you may be sure,” 
was the fierce reply. ‘‘ Help me across, I say. 
My limbs are stiff; I can not move them. I 
will give you fifty pounds.” 

**No, Sir; if you gave me fifty thousand I 
could not do so. Let me adjure you to come 
home—to my house, for the present.—Help, 
man, help!"’ shouted he to Philip, already seen 
returning through the wood in hottest haste, 
followed by Carry, on whose ear Horn’s scream 
had fallen with a terrible significance. She feared 
some evil had happened to her precious charge. 
Her conscience pricked her for having deserted 
him even for so brief a space, and she ran in- 
doors straight. Horn was on the ground by this 
time, writhing with pain, yet his sullen face was 
not so altered but that Philip recognized him at 
a glance. ° 

**It is Mr. Horn!” cried he, in amaze and 
horror. 

** Whoever he is, he is a doomed man!” re- 
plied the doctor, solemnly. ‘‘ Bring yonder hur- 
dle; we must bind him to it hand and foot, or 
he will do a mischief to himself and us.” 





CHAPTER XLVII. 
MARTHA FACILITATES MATTERS. 


Horn was taken to the good doctor’s house, 
where, in spite of all that could be done for him, 
he grew worse and worse, ‘The strength and 
iron will that had been his attributes had left him 
wholly. His nerves were more sensitive than 
those of a sick girl. When sensible, the least 
noise, a change in the light of a candle, a shadow 
on the wall, gave him excruciating pain and 
fear. But for the most part he was in wild de- 
lirium, fighting with his dog Fang. 

‘* His triends must be communicated with at 
once,” was the doctor’s stereot) remark 80 
soon as he had satisfied himself upon his condi- 
tion—a sad phrase at all times, but how infinitely 
sadder when the answer must needs be, ‘‘ He 
has no friends!” 

When the news arrived at Wapshot, however, 
it at once brought Mrs. Merthyr to his bedside. 
She had by that time been privately informed 
that he was not the rightful master of Wapshot ; 
but that he had been once considered so was a 
claim upon her that her leal heart was quick to 
acknowledge. 

“*He retained me at the Hall,” said she, in 
her stiff-silk manner, ‘‘ when he might well have 
dispensed with my services; nor can I for- 
get that for twenty years I looked up to him as 
“— old gee rs son.” 

t may be well imagined that this loyalty to 
the dying king did her no harm, either po or 
afterward, with his successors. 

In one of his lucid intervals Horn begged her 
to send for Mabel ; and she promised to do so. 

“*Do you think she will come?” inquired he, 


eagerly. 

“*T am quite sure she will Master Horn,” 
said she, soothingly ; she ed an i got 
to call him by the same name that she had used 
when attending on him as a sick child. ‘Mrs. 
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Winthrop bears no malice, and is Very sorry for 
your terrible misfortune. 

**Do you think she would bring bh i 
well?” continued he. “I should like to ey’ 
child before I die.” falas 

So singular a request surprised th 
not a little; and while she hesitated a lady 
cunning of the frantic wretch deserted him as 

** Fool! fool!” cried he, ‘‘ be quick, be nick: 
T want them!” Then his eyes began to flam 
and the men who ‘always waited in the on 
chamber, in readiness for such changes Spe 
be summoned at once. His wild, Saienewheee 
laughter, his boasts how he would spoil fait Man 
bel’s beauty for her, and squeeze the life out of 
the boy, disclosed his des rate purpose tee’ 
made Mrs. Merthyr's blood run ‘cold with the 
sense of the danger to which she had almost ex. 
posed Mrs. Winthrop and her child. Silla 

And yet, though there seemed nanght but evil 
in this man, his sufferings were such that in them 
every thing was forgotten by those about his pil- 
low, whom he often besought to put an end to 
him, if they had a spark of pity left. And not 
by them alone. ‘The very woman whose life he 
had imbittered, and whose destruction he had 
plotted with his last rays of intelligence, was the 
most deeply touched by his dismal fate: and 
thongh his death must needs remove the burden 
of her life, and bring safety to her child, she 
prayed for it not on that account, but on his own, 

When, at last, he died, Martha Barr—w)o 
most fortunately, as it had turned out, had been 
invited to Hillsborough directly the writ of eject- 
ment was issued, and, of course, had remained 
there ever since—besought Mabel to send for 
Mr. Oakleigh. 

‘* He seems, by your account, my dear, to bea 
decent sort of a gentleman, and, I am sure, would 
not mind superintending matters.” 

** Perhaps you would write,” said Mabel, doubt- 
fully. ‘* There would be nothing strange in that, 
since it was through you—or, at least, Mr. Sim- 
coe—that—” 

“That you got to know him at all,” interrupt- 
ed Martha, wondering at her cousin's hesitation, 
which was, of course, quite inexplicable to her. 
** Certainly, it was, my dear, and I'd as soon write 
to him as look at him.” 

This conventional phrase, as it afterward 
proved, by no means, however, conveyed her gen- 
uine sentiments. On the evening after the invi- 
tation was dispatched, Richard arrived in person, 
and was shown into the cottage parlor. Then, 
for the first time in her life, perhaps, Martha Barr 
uttered a little shriek of terror. 

**Oh, the double-faced wretch!” cried she. 
** Don’t speak to him, Mabel ; don’t employ him; 
pay him his bill, and have done with him!” 

She had placed herself between the visitor and 
her cousin, and was waving him off with both her 
hands, as drovers direct their sheep. 

**This good lady has been also bitten by a 
mad dog,” thought Richard ; and Mabel was no 
less amazed. 

** My dear,” continued Martha, in great excite- 
ment, ‘‘ I thought there was honor even among— 
lawyers; but this young man has been taking 
money from both sides. He was once, to my 
certain knowledge, an emissary of that unhappy 
Horn Winthrop.” 

** Impossible!” cried Mabel. 

“ But I know it!” insisted Martha. “ Let 
him deny, if he can, whether he did not come 
to my own house at Brackmere, and pretend to 
be most interested in your affairs, and even in 
the state of your health, and try to worm out of 
me where you were; and all with such an inno- 
cent air! I could have picked him out again 
among a thousand !” 

“It is quite true, madam,” said Richard, 
gravely, ‘‘ that I did make the inquiries that you 
describe; but it was by no means at the request 
of Mr. Horn Winthrop.” 

‘*Then what on earth had you to do with my 
cousin? Why ask about her at all!” inquired 
Martha, by no means satisfied with this rejoinder. 

‘*]T was an old friend of Mrs. Winthrop’s,” said 
Richard, ‘‘ if she will allow me to call myself so, 
and naturally felt an interest in her well-being. 
I had the honor of making her acquaintance— 
years ago—not far from this very spot. 

‘Yes, indeed,” said Mabel, blushing to the 
forehead, ‘‘in Anemone Bay.—I surely told you 
about that, dear Martha; and how nobly we 
were all rescued there.” 

“Of course you did. I remember all about 
it; how you praised that dear, good Mr. Thorn- 
ton to the skies—as, indeed, I am sure he ought 
to be praised—and—” ° 

‘* But, my dear Martha, this is Mr. Thornton, 
interposed Mabel, in confusion. ‘‘ He has changed 
his name.” see 

“Oh-h-h!” exclaimed Martha Barr, with in- 
tense significance. ‘‘I am sure I beg ten thou- 
sand pardons.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said Richard, gallantly ; 
‘*your mistake was very natural.” 

‘<T don’t mean that at all, Sir. I beg pardon 
for remaining in this room,” answered Martha, 
hastily gathering up her needle-work, * where 
two must needs be company, and three be none. 
I know all about it, bless you, without your sayin 
a syllable. It's wholly unnecessary, my dear, * 
do assure you. Why? I can answer you by 
fifty ‘whys.’ Why should you never have told 
me that your Mr. Oakleigh was an old acquaint- 
ance? Why should he have come to me to make 
such particular inquiries after yourself? Why 
you have bored me to death with praises 
of Mr. Thornton? Do you suppose I can't pl 
two and two together? Well, at least, then, le 
me succeed in linking one and one. — The oe 
moment this intrepid woman had seized # han 
of each, and placed them in one another. e 
was impossible to resist her, and, indeed, neither 
had much desire to do so; bat still their pos 


tion was em > If the old lady had but 
taken herself off, as she had promised to do, the 
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would have been arranged at once, and in 
he most satisfactory manner ; but she remained, 
} ch a roguish smile upon her wholesome face, 
= nying their confusion. . ; ; 
oes There js no just cause or impediment, is 
here,” inquired Martha, ** to you young people 
vee coined together in holy matrimony ? ; 
being Jorn forbid!” said Richard, softly, his 
m stealing quietly round his beloved's 
port “T am sure I know of none; though, 
Jient friend here, I should scarce 
have had the courage to say my tayoe -_ 
How lovingly he hung upon the word! : _ 
before had Mabel known what tender music lay 
- her own name! 
| aod aan dearest,” he went on, “from 
the first time I saw you leaning on the good Pro- 
fessor's arm. I was able to do you a service, 
and that made me love you more; but I was a 
sor man, and, worse than poor, dependent, and 


affair 


waist. 
put for our exce! 


[ hich filled 
4 not in honor speak of that whic 
a Mr. Flint, indeed, offered to make 


such provision for me as would have enabled me 
to press my suit ; but I had suffered bitter things 
from the patronage of others, and I was proud 
and bitter. I resolved to leave Shingleton, ie 
avoid the temptation I could not withstand ; and 
when I met you accidentally at the railway sta- 
tion it was the hardest trial I ever underwent to 
have to say good-by—and nothing more. I never 
forgot you, no, not for a day; but I never sought 
to hear of you. I knew that you had lost your 
futher, and more than ever cursed my own pov- 
erty, since it put it out of my power to assist you 
in yours; but I knew nothing more. When I 
caw you at Wimbledon my heart leaped within 
me like a flame, and like a flame died out, when 
I found you were another's, leaving nothing but 
cold ashes. The legacy of my kind old friend, 
which fell to me a few months afterward, came 
alltoo late. Again I strove to shut you out of 
sight, for to forget you was as impossible as ever ; 
and not until a year after your husband’s death 
did I hear that you were a widow, and but ill 
provided for. Then I went down to Brackmere, 
as Miss Barr has told you, to find out where you 
were, and not without the hope that has this day 
—may I say so, Mabel ?—blossomed.” 

“(Of course you may, young man,” said Mar- 
tha, confidently—‘‘ that has blossomed into or- 
ange flowers. Go on.—He isn’t half so eloquent 
as he was behind your back, in Bellevue Cres- 
cent. 

‘*To all my eloquence, however, this incor- 
ruptible lady turned a deaf ear,” continued Rich- 
ard, smiling. ‘* 1 could learn nothing of you, nor 
did I until you came to me yourself in London ; 
and then—” 

“Well, what then?” interrupted Martha, im- 
patiently. ‘*What on earth kept you silent 
then ?” 

“* Then, you were rich, Mabel, or on the point 
of being so—you are rich now; the mother of 
the heir of Wapshot, and I would scarce have 
dared to woo you to-day, but for—” 

“Oh, Richard, how could you be so prond 
and foolish!” sighed happy Mabel. 

“She's Won without Wooing, it seems, then,” 
observed Martha to herself, and quietly slipped 
out of the room. 

Then the affair was arranged at once in the 
most satisfactory manner. 

As they sat side by side, cheek touching cheek, 
Mabel on her part confessed the love she had al- 
ways borne him, and explained how poverty had 
worked with that mistaken sense of obligation to 
make her another's wife. 

We know much of what she had to say, and 
can guess the rest. 

Later in the evening, however, when Richard 
had gone back to the inn, Martha took her round- 
ly to task for her past conduct, 

“It seems to me you have treated this young 
gentleman far from well; and I do think, Ma- 
bel—although all has turned out for the best,” 
she added, naively— ‘‘ you should never have left 
my roof to marry Mr. Winthrop. I hope it was 
not from any sense of being a burden on me?” 

_ Mabel could not afford to lose the good opin- 
ion of so tried a friend, and so she told her all. 

“Well, I am sorry about that money,” sighed 
Martha, at the end of it, settling her cap strings 
with trembling fingers. 

‘There is no need for sorrow now,” urged Ma- 

bel, gently, 
“I don’t mean upon your account, my dear, 
but upon the iron-monger’s, as your poor father 
used to call him. I am so sorry that it was not 
poor Cousin Job, after all, who sent the two hun- 
dred pounds. That letter of thanks of mine 
Must have given him great pain.” 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 
CONCLUSION. 


Ricnarp and Mabel were wedded at Wap- 
shot, and resided there. If any remarks were 
made (as without doubt there were) upon the 
impropriety of a London attorney marrying into 
ae > they did not disturb their hap- 

SS; and they were very happy. The t 
house, which had in old rs smock Mabel with 
its chilly Vastness, wore now a very different air 
to her—the bright, blessed look of home. Geor- 
44 Winthrop, dear to both of them, and who, 
> Mrs, Merthyr’s exceeding scandal, will insist 

ie calling Richard “ papa,” has many a little 
P ay fellow of his own kin, to whose laughter the 
a corridors echo, to the patter of whose mer- 
y feet the oak floors ring. Once a year Mi- 
~— Baird takes a journey to see his old fa- 
hn oo and to help to keep Christmas-tide in 
1° holly-decked hall. There Philip kisses Car- 
ha the mistletoe, just as though she was 
iam 18 wife, and because (he explains) he had 
a deal of lost time to make up, which might 
e been Spent in that amusement years ago; 


and there, on one occasion, Mr. Samuel Simcoe 





contrived (by a great effort) to pay the same com- 
pliment to Martha Barr. (It is not without rea- 
son, we fear, that Miss Jennings has been heard 
to say that there are ‘‘shocking goings-on” at 
Wapshot at Christmas-time.) He was fatter 
than ever at that period, and would not Bant; 
and unless Providence saw fit to shut him up in 
besieged Paris (which is far from likely, for what 
was there in Paris to lure a man from Brack- 
mere?), where butter and other such hurtful 
things are unprocurable, he must be by this time 
Enormous. 

His son, the divine, on the other hand, be- 
comes thinner and thinner daily from fasting and 
asceticism, Moreover, he has of late been per- 
secuted by the privy council (on account of his 
biretum), and is an acknowledged martyr. The 
prosecution is said to be ‘‘ promoted” by Mrs. 
Bannacre ; but this is an error, for promotion of 
that sort (as in the British army) costs a great 
deal of money. We are rather inclined to iden- 
tify the sum of “‘ eighteen-pence from an enemy 
of the false Church of Rome” which we find in 
the list of subscriptions applied to this purpose 
by ‘“‘the Brackmere Dorcas Society” with Mrs. 
Bannacre’s own pecuniary subsidy ; though her 
moral support is doubtless given without stint. 

Mr. Murk is the only one of the old servants 
who is not retained at Wapshot. Disgusted with 
this ingratitude, he took more than ever to spirit- 
uous liquors, until all the fine feathers, with which 
he had not omitted to supply his nest, had gone 
that way, and he was left without resources. 
Stiil young (and brave), he had thereupon en- 
listed again, not once, but half a dezen times, in 
different regiments, so as to diffuse his good in- 
fluence as widely as possible. The military au- 
thorities, however, refusing to give credit to him 
for this motive, while acknowledging his claims 
to their attention, pronounced him a deserter ; 
on which charge, and on the frivolous ground of 
making away with his regimentals, he is now in 
Milbank prison, In another part of that building 
—wherein the consolation of the fair sex is de- 
nied to the male inmates—resides the excellent 
Rachel. Her reiterated assertion, that ‘she 
knew her place,” was of no avail with the hard- 
hearted judge as an excuse for her procuring one 
by means of a forged ‘‘ character,” and for steal- 
ing spoons. 

Let us hope that, by some romantic coincidence, 
their terms of punishment may expire on the 
same day, and that Mr. Murk and she may meet 
on the Thames Embankment and marry ; for they 
are eminently fitted for one another. 

Mr. Frederick Pennant and his wife are still 
abroad, the former prospering, as his talents, and 
indeed his virtues—for he is a capital fellow—en- 
title him todo, The affection of Julia, now that 
her sister has remarried, has redoubled ; and she 
has even invited the Oakleighs to Hong-Kong. 
This offer was not accepted, but a most cordial 
one was dispatched in return, asking the Pen- 
nants to Wapshot. It will be the first place they 
will come to when they return to England ; and 
then the dear old days will be revived, without 
that little shadow, which, to our eyes (but then 
we are a man), should never have darkened them. 
In the mean time the children were sent over, 
four in the first batch, and then—with the ut- 
most regularity—one per annum, to swell the 
merry music that makes the great house up in 
the Fells so glad. Mabel and her husband do 
not often leave it; but Widow Droop’s cottage at 
Hillsborough has been enlarged and beautified for 
their reception, and thither every summer they 
repair with such a band of children that it might 
well be supposed they kept an infant school. 
Unhappily, however, this idea is not seriously en- 
tertained by the public. The information that 
‘*Mr. and Mrs. Oakleigh have left Wapshot Hall 
for their marine residence at Hillsborough,” duly 
chronicled in the Morning Post, has borne evil 
fruit in making the place fashionable ; and there 
is a plan extant on paper of a projected Espla- 
nade, with dotted lines far out to sea, suggestive, 
it is feared, of apier. Mr. Simcoe, on behalf of 
Brackmere, denounces this as ridiculous; but 
there is more than a suspicion in Richard’s mind 
that the old gentleman has himself a share in the 
speculation. It will not be forever that Mabel 
and her husband will be able to walk out to Anem- 
one Bay together, uninterrupted and alone, to 
watch the untiring waves surround that rock 
which had once so nearly been her grave-stone. 

Occasionally, in the spring, they visit London ; 
and the first time they did so, who should they 
meet—it was on a Sunday, and the episcopal 
Melcombe was following her with her devotional 
implements—but the ubiquitous Mrs, Marshall ! 
Her joy was great and genuine. 

vi Se youn got young Red-shirt at last,” cried 
she, with enthusiasm. ‘‘I was so glad when I 
heard it, you can't think. Of course Mr. Win- 
throp was a great catch, and nobody can ever 
blame you for that, my dear. But this one is 
more suitable, isn’t he?” 

It was impossible to be angry with Mrs. Mar- 
shall, and though her remarks were a little awk- 
ward, the young couple only laughed at them. 
She was a privileged person, and will remain so 
to her dying day, which seems as far off as ever. 

‘“‘Yes, my dears, I keep my health, thank 
Heaven,” said she, in answer to their inquiries ; 
‘¢and Margaret—and Melcombe here—are all 
that I can desire.” 

It is probable that they will continue to be so, 
unless the fact should ever dawn upon them. that 
all her money has been invested in a life annuity, 
which is, perhaps, the explanation of her tena- 
cious vitality. 

‘¢ What a funny end,” continued she, in her 
sprightly manner, ‘‘ though, of course, a very sad 
one, that poor Mr. Horn Winthrop came to, my 
dear! Bitten by your lap-dog, was he not? [ 
thanked my stars, when I heard of it, that I nev- 
er kept such a thing. There was some shocking 
story, too, about his illegitimacy. Son of the Wap- 
shot h , was he not? But there; per- 





haps I'm treading on delicate ground. You must 
come and dine with me to-day. I’m staying at 
the Langham. Very well, then, if you'd rather be 
at home, and alone—for I see you have not been 
married long enough to be what the French call 
disillusioned of one another—I'll come and dine 
with you. Seven is the hour, [ suppose? I'll 
say good-by now, because I am going to hear 
Mr. Claude Simcoe, the great preacher, Preach- 
es in a hair-shirt, I hear, though, of course, he 
has other things on. Very good of him, no 
doubt, but very uncomfortable, I should think. 
Heaven bless you both!” 

She came to dinner accordingly, and brought 
with her a marriage present. ‘‘It is a cozy, 
my dear, for the tea-pot. I dare say the other 
one is worn out; though, dear, dear, it seems 
but yesterday since I sent you the last! I dare 
say you found it very useful during illness. Poor 
Mr. Winthrop’s break-up was a very sudden one, 
I heard. I never dropped in upon you, by-the- 
bye, at Wapshot in his time. There was, some- 
how, such a reserve about him ; but I certainly 
shall now.—Mr. Oakleigh, I know you will be 
glad to welcome an old friend; and then I do 
so long to see your boy! But there, it isn't 
your boy, is it? However, it’s Mabel’s, and what 
is hers is yours, as you lawyers say. The idea of 
your being an attorney, and marrying into a coun- 
ty family! What luck it is—and how well you 
have deserved it!” 

In that first year the happy pair paid a visit to 
Brackmere also, and were entertained in Belle- 
‘vue Crescent at a state dinner (of three), for 
which all the resources of the establishment were 
put into requisition. No awkward allusions to 
the past were made by Martha Barr, we may be 
sure, who know her for a genuine gentlewoman. 
Still, when Mabel and herself had withdrawn to 
the little room above stairs, which had been Ma- 
bel’s chamber, but which was now once more the 
drawing-room, and Richard was solacing himself 
for a few minutes with his wine below, Martha 
whispered through her tears: ‘*That’s the old 
port he’s got, Mabel—the last bottle of that your 
father sent me from Swallowdip. I put the best 
face on I could, you know; but I had not the 
heart to produce it upon the other occasion. But 
now, thank Heaven! all has come right at last. 
God bless you, Mabel, my own sweet pet, as you 
deserve!” 

We trust that the gentle reader will say with 
us, Amen! 

THE END. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue forthcoming number of the American 

Journal of Science will contain an extremely in- 
teresting announcement in rd to American 
paentieg?. namely, the discovery, by Pro- 
essor MaksH, in the cretaceous beds of the 
ae | Mountain region, of a huge pterodactyl, 
or flying lizard. This form has lon n known 
as characteristic of the deposits of Europe, and 
has always attracted much attention from its 
combination of the characters of the bird and 
reptile ; but until this announcement by Profess- 
or MarsH the aay was not —— to be 
represented in the New World. In adding the 
pterodactyl, therefore, to our list of genera, we 
show a marked increase in our paleontological 
affluence, and give additional point to the state- 
ment made some tim in our columns that 
America, instead of b eatly inferior to the 
Old World in the varie.y -f its vertebrate fossil 
remains, now bids fair & greatly exceed it in 
this respect. 

The name assigned to this new species is 7%e- 
rodactylus Oweni (in honor of Professor RICHARD 
Owen, of London), and it is believed to have 
had an expanse between the tips of the wings 
of at least twenty feet. 





Those interested in the establishment of a 
zoological garden in the Central Park, whether 
to be kept up by the collection of a small en- 
trance fee or to be free to all, may be interested 
to learn that, according to the report of the 
council of the ee Society of London, 
made on the 29th of April of the present year, 
the London gardens received 573,000 visitors in 
1870, the total income from this source amount- 
ing to over $116,000. The whole number of an- 
imals in the menagerie during the year was 2118. 





We regret to learn that during the recent rev- 
olution on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec a large 
number of valuable collections in natural his- 
tory, made for the Smithsonian Institution by 
its correspondent in that region, Professor 
SuMICHRAST, were entirely destroyed in the 
course of the conflicts of the opposing parties. 





The death of Dr. Scuu.tz-ScHULTZENSTEIN, & 
botanist of much eminence in vegetable mor- 
phology and physiology, is recorded in the for- 
eign journals as having taken place at Berlin, on 
the 23d of March. 


It is well known to naturalists that the black 
bass, now s0 common in the Potomac River, and 
furnishing so much sport to the angler, as well 
as constituting so valuable an article of food, is 
not indigenous, but has been transferred from 
other waters. e species of this genus ) 
belong to the waters of the Mississippi Valley 
and of the great lakes, but on the Atlartic coast 
were originally restricted to the on south of 
the James River—the Potomac, Susquehann 
Delaware, Hudson, and other great streams 0 
the Middle and Northern States being without 
them. They have been transferred to many lo- 
calities both streams and ponds, and it is likely 
that before a great while they will be well known 
throughout this country, as it is even proposed 
to carry them to California. Controversy has 
lately arisen as to the person to whom is due the 
credit of the first introduction of this fish into the 
Potomac, the honor being assigned by some to Dr. 
Eorr,of Wheeling, and by othersto Mr. WILLIAM 
Scuriver. The question, however, can be read- 
ily determined by reference to the report of the 
Smithsonian Institution for 1854, where may be 
found a communication from Mr. Eorr himself 
on this subject, giving an account of the habits 
of the black bass, and stating that Mr. Win11AmM 














Scuriver, of Wheelin, thinking the Potomac 
River admirably adapted to the cultivation of 
the bass, had, the preceding season, carried some 
twenty or more alive in a box, in the water-tank 
of a locomotive, from Wheeling to Cumberland, 
his former residence, and placed them in a canal 
basin at that place, where he hoped they would 
do well, and be a nucleus from which the stock 
might soon spread. This, of course, effectually 
settles the controversy, in favor of Mr. SCHRIVER, 





M. Exists Rectivs, a well-known French 
writer, and author of a superb work upon the 
Physical History of the Earth, soon to pub- 
lished by Harper & Brotuers, has been ap- 
pointed director of the National Library.of Paris, 





The Tehuantepec surveying expedition has 
been completed, and Captain Scuure.pr has 
returned with the materials for presenting a re- 
port. This has not yet been made public, but 
sanguine expectations are expressed by him of 
the feasibility of the route, especially 4 regard 
to water for the high levels, there being a sup- 
ply of this from a source never before thought 
of for the purpose. 


At the meeting of the Geographical Society 
of London, May 8, a communication was read 
from Dr. Kirk, of Zanzibar, in reference to Dr, 
LivinesTone. In this it was stated that a let- 
ter had been received by an Arab who had been 
employed to carry relief to Dr. LivinesTong, 
who informed Dr. Krrx that he had had a com- 
munication from the Doctor, dated October 15. 
He was then at the town of Manakaro, waiting 
for the caravans, in good health, although he 
had been slightly indisposed. 





The daily papers report the discovery and kill- 
ing of a seal, weighing five hundred pounds, on 
the flats of the Delaware River, below Burling- 
ton, New Jersey. 





The annual report of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution for 1 has, after an unusual delay, 
just made its appearance from the public print- 
ing-office, and contains the customary variety 
of interesting matter, which has made this re- 
port so much sought after by persons of scien- 
tific tastes in the United States. 

Preceded by the secretary's usual report of 
the operations of the Institution for the year, 
it contains in an — numerous articles, 
partly original and partly translations from 
such foreign journals as are not readily accessi- 
ble to the American student. Among these may 
be mentioned biographies of Tuomas Youna, 
Aveustus Bravalis, Von MARTINS, and Mart- 
ANNI; an important original paper by Dr. StExRY 
Hunt on the chemistry of the earth; and one 
by MAREY on the phenomena of flight in the 
animal kingdom; an extended pa r by Gener- 
al Stmwpson upon the march o Gonoxano in 
search of the seven cities of Cibola; one by Sir 
Joun LusBBock on the social and religious con- 
dition of the lower races of man, ete. Our space 
will not permit us to enumerate all the papers 
in this valuable report, which is in no way infe- 


rior in interest to its predecessors. 
! 





The December number of the Canadian Ento- 
mologist, completing the second volume, has just 
been published at Toronto, and contains the 
usual miscellany of communications on mat- 
ters of interest to Canadian and American ento- 
mologists, with a continuation of the compila- 
tion by the editor, Rev. C. J. 8. Bernuns, from 
Kresy’s “ Fauna Boreali-Americana,” upon In- 
sects of the northern part of British America. 





During the summer of 1869 Captain CHARLES 
W. Raymonp, United States Engineers, was or- 
dered » 4 Major-General HALuUEck to visit the 
Yukon River, with the — object of map- 

ing out its course, and of determinjng the lati- 

ude and longitude of Fort Yukon, a post for 
many years in the occupation of the Hudson 
Bay Company, but which was believed to be 
within the new Territory of Alaska. In pursu- 
ance of this order he visited that region, accom- 
panied by Mr. Jonn J. Masor, well known as a 
topographer and astronomer, and spent a num- 
ber of months in the work. Owing to having 
been detailed to other duty shortly after his re- 
turn, Captain RAYMOND was unable to complete 
the report of his exploration until quite lately. 
This has, however, been recently sent in to Con- 
gress, and has just appeared from the press of the 

ublic printer. It consists of a general introduc- 
ion, summing up the peeves of discovery in 
Northern Alaska, which is followed by an ac- 
eount of the expedition, the resources of the 
country traversed, and a detail of the physical 
observatians. The longitude of the fort was de- 
termined to be 145° 17 47", and its latitude 66° 
$3 47", or just over the line of the arctic circle. 
Magnetic observations were made on a small 
scale, and in a table we find a statement of the 
absolute magnetic declination, the absolute in- 
clination and horizontal intensity, and the total 
intensity at the fort. 





Salt Lake City has lately been the scene of 
considerable activity, in connection with the 
arrival there of several government exploring 
parties, for the purpose of fitting out for their 
summer’s campaign. Among these may be men- 
tioned Mr. CLARENCE K1n@’s, who continues his 

logical and topographical exploration of the 
ortieth parallel eastward through Colorado ; 
Major PowELL’s, who renews his examination of 
the caions of Green River and the Colorado, 
and who is detained at Salt Lake City in conse- 
quence of the late melting of the mountain 
snows, the low stage of water preventing him 
from passing through the cajions ; and a portion 
of Professor HAYDEN’s party is also at the same 
place collecting animals and supplies for a visit 
to the Yellow Stone region. 





The State of Virginia appears to be waking up 
to the importance of doing something to restore 
its languishing shad fisheries, the commission- 
ers lately appointed having en Mr. Set 
GREEN to restock the mock River. 
We have already referred to the fact that the 
shad have become nearly extinct in this stream, 
the } t haul during the past season yielding 
only ninety-six fish. Mr. Green has already 
hatched out successfully about 400,000 in 
the cs rrr from which we 
-_ 1 be a good account at the proper 
ec. 
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DR. DOLLINGER. 


Tus distinguished Bavarian 
hman, whose portrait 1s here 
iven, was one of the two brave 
a who, though fervent Catho- 
lics, headed the German remon- 
crrance against the dogma of the 
infu libility of the Pope. The dog- 
na had been adopted against the 
advice and opposition of the Ger- 
man bishops; but the Council sup- 
posed that, once promulgated, the 
1 would accept it with un- 


chure 


stioning obedience, although it 
was manifest that it not only 
wridged individual liberty of opin- 
but would interfere with the 
ministration of civil government, 
Serious opposition first appeared in 
Catholic Bavaria. ‘The Archbish- 
of Munich, although he had 
one of the most strenuous op- 
its of the dogma in the Coun- 
caused it to be promulgated 
out waiting for the permission 
of the government, and demanded 
its recognition by the theological 
faculty of the university. Two 
men only had the moral courage to 
refuse, Professor Frrepricu and 
Dr. Iexativs VON DOLLINGER. 





In a masterly pamphlet, which 
attracted the attention of the civil- 
ized world, Dr. DéLLINGER de- 
clared that the dogma of papal in- 
fallibility contradicted both Bible 
and tradition, and would create in- 
terminable conflicts between state 

nd church, The protest of a 
man so able and so distinguished 
caused great excitement at Rome, 
but does not appear to have taught 
the counselors of the Pope either 
wisdom or moderation. Dr. Dot- 
LINGER Was immediately excom- 
municated, together with all who 
had signed an address or memori- 

to the government in opposition 
to the promulgation of the dogma. 
lhis was proclaimed at Baireuth 
on the 3lst of March last. On the 
following day a letter of thanks to 

Dr. Diitscer for his opposition 
to the dogma, and a declaration 
proving of the Munich address, 
both of which were signed by nu- 
merous Catholics, were sent from 
that town. In Wiirzburg and 
Passau similar declarations are be- 
ing signed. The Augsburg ad- 
lress has received nine hundred, 

| that of Kronach one hundred 
nd fifty-two signatures. The first 
series of addresses to the King of 
Bavaria in favor of Dr. DOLLINGER 
said to have received more 


than ten thousand signatures. ‘The king him- 
self, though a zealous Catholic, sympathizes 
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DR. DOLLINGER, EXCOMMUNICATED BY THE POPE. 


GER have appeared, and are still in the course | doctrine of infallibility assert that more time is 
of preparation. Those which are already pub- | required to collect lay signatures, but some lay 


with the opposition, and has sent a letter of ap- | lished have for the most part proceeded from | addresses have already been made public. ‘The 
| the clergy, who protest against the assertion | Vater/and gives a German translation of a Latin 


proval to Dr. DOLLINGER. 


On the other hand, a very large number of , d nage . . er 
protests against the declaration of Dr. DéxutN- | decision of the Council. ‘The supporters of the | students of Wurzburg, in which, after referring 


that ‘‘thousands of priests” are opposed to the | address presented to the Pope by the Catholic 
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to the occupation of Rome by the 
Italians, they assure his Holiness 
of their unwavering devotion, 


GERMAN JUBILEE IN 
CHICAGO. 


A CELEBRATION of the German 
victories took place on the 30th ult. 
in Chicago, very similar to the ju- 
bilees in New York and Philadel- 
phia, of which we have given 
sketches in the Weekly: It was a 
splendid affair, The procession, 
of which we give an illustration on 
this page, contained over 20,000 
persons, and made an imposing 
appearance. Among the most 
striking features were companies 
of Uhlans, Blue and Red Hussars, 
infantry, grenadiers, band of Teu- 
ton warriors, the Emperor Bar- 
BAROSSA, With knights, heralds, 
and pages, GuTenperc, Frepe- 
rick WILLIAM, the great Elector, 
with ancient Brandenburg cavalry 
grenadiers, Freperick the Great 
with suit, HanpEL and Haypwy, 
BeETHOVEN and Muses, tableaux 
representing historical events, char- 
joteers appropriately costamed— 
many being of a most gorgeous 
character—and trades represented 
at work, Over twenty bands of 
music were in the procession, and 
thousands of banners. 


PRAYER-MEETING IN A 
MINE, 


THERE is something very touch- 
ing in this simple and straightfor- 
ward statement of one of the sur- 
vivors of the West Pittston mine 
disaster 


“T was down in the mine, and re- 
ceived the first intimation of the dis- 
order by observing at a distance some 
— falling to the bottom of the 
shaft. I then went forward to see what 
was the matter, when a shower of pieces 
of burning timber came pouring down 
the shaft. I ran back at once and gave 
the alarm of fire to the men who were 
working in the west chambers, and we 
all made a rush for the bottom of the 
shaft, but we found the timber falling 
in such quantities we could not ap- 
proach to look. We stood for a few 
moments and looked at each other in 
blank amazement. In a short time a 
volume of heavy smoke came rushing 
into the gangway. As soon as this was 
seen a cry of terror arose from the lips 
of each, and we saw at once the foe we 
had to contend with. We knew that 
we could live longer in had air than we 
could in smoke, and that unless the 
gangway was closed it would rush 
along and fill all the chambers. Our 
| only chance, then, was to stop up the passage and 

retreat into the chambers. We went back about three 

hundred feet from the bottom of the shaft, to the 

west head of the mine, and commenced building a 

barricade. This was about four o'clock. In abont 

two hours we had the passage stopped, so that we 
thought nothing could get through. We soon found, 
| however, that the smoke had gained an entrance, 
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» commenced again carrring culm in our hats, 

aa handkerchiefs we had and stuffed 

find the appearance of 

. took up our position a few yards 

2 barricade, and listened to hear any sound, 

bear the falling of timber at the 

¢ we thought we heard the working 

nd afterward that it was the trains 

road. which was directly overhead ; 

xi all the lamps bat two,in order to 

Tisnit ption of oxygen as mach as possible. 

After we had remsined in this position some time we 

found the air getting foul, and moved back to where 

r. A prayer-meeting was then 

ned in. There was uo inquiry 

ch any of as belonged. e prayed alter- 

sang a verse of. the hymn which commences 

ehovah’s swful throne.’ We then sat 

»f us leaning against the walls of the gang- 

2¢ lying with their heads in the others’ 

e praying fervently, for we had given up 

all hb i determined to spend the remainder of 

life in preparing ss well as we could for the next. 

Soon the gas began to affect us severely, and many of 

our numbers commenced running from one place to 

ther, moaning fearfally, and crying for air. There 

nt very little weeping; and one of our number, 

J HS, Who was a carpenter, tried to 

br affecting a gayety which the 

el. He put down some of our 

h a little chalk, and strapped it 

nis b r he was found it might be found 

a) At about nine o'clock the air began to get very 

bad, and some of our number got stupefied with the 

gas and rolled.over. We did not attempt to do any 

thing with them, as we thought, since we had to die, it 

was better not to attempt to bring them back to life 

and enffering. They fell on the track, and were dis- 

covered in this position. The last thing I remember 

was seeing the lamps burning dimly. This must have 

been about ten o'clock. I was found about half past 
nine o'clock Sunday morning.” 

In the large illustration on page 548 our artist 
has endeavored to realize the touching incident 
of the prayer-meeting, where the rough and 
hardy miners, brought face to face with death, 
sought consolation and relief in prayer. 
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MRS, DANA’S SECRET. 

‘“' THe Lawrences are going abroad,” said Rob- 
ert Dana to his young wife one evening. ‘I 
met Tom to-day, and he said he and Carry would 
sail on the 26th, and the furniture be sold at 
auction.” 

‘Oh, how we shall miss them! and what a pity 
to have that handsome old furniture scattered 
among strangers! We have had many happy 
times there, Robert.” 

**Yes, Annie; it was there I first saw you, do 
you remember? You were playing chess on that 
- old Chinese chess-table, so absorbed that vou 
did not see me come in; and I stood wondering 
whe that little maid in blue could be. I dont 
like to have that table sold at auction, dear; I 
wish it would occur to Carry to send it to us as 
a farewell present.” 

“That would be very nice; but as she is not 
at all romantic, she has no idea how or why we 
value it.” 

**T suppose if I offered to buy it, Tom would 
not accept any pay; and then we should feel as 
if we had begged a present.” 

**Yes; and, besides, we can not afford it, Rob- 
ert.” 

**How much is it worth ?” 

**Tt must have cost a hundred dollars when it 
was new; but I presume it will go for fifty, as it 
is somes iat defaced. We must not think of it, 
though, dear. You know the last of our ‘lux- 
ury-fund’ went for the Dickens reading, and we 
agreed to have no more treats till fall. I dare 
say we should not play very often if we had it— 
reading aloud is so much nicer. Did you bring 
home Harper's Weekly ?” 

Thus the brave, conscientious little woman 
turned away from the tempting theme, and it was 
not resumed between them. Annie Dana, how- 
ever, had a great fund of that tough quality 
which is now blamed as ‘‘ obstinacy,” then 
praised as ‘‘ firmness.” The more she told her- 
self the chess-table was unattainable, the more 
did a persistent inner voice reply, *‘ 1 must have 
But how? Dozens of schemes occurred 
to her, but none that seemed practicable. When 
she awoke in the night, the weary question flash- 
ed back, and with it, like an inspiration, its an- 
swer. She would write a story forthe Mag- 
azine, and so earn the needfulmoney. Had she 
not at school, several years before, sent two or 
three anonymous stories to a country weekly, 
just for the frolic of it, and had they not been 
printed ? To be sure, they were not paid for. 
She would almost have scorned money then, so 
deliciously sufficing was it to see her own words 
in print. But there must be the sordid reality 
of payment now; and how delightful to surprise 
Robert with the table, show him her article, 
and enjoy his appreciating praise! But before 
this dizzy climax could be reached much must 
be done. What should she write about? When 
find time? How bid for the table? And all 
without Robert’s knowledge? Absorbed in these 
questions, she appeared sadly absent during break- 
fast, greatly to her husband's surprise and mysti- 
fication. After she had put two spoons in his 
saucer, asked for butter when already supplied, 
and ponred mapie sirup over her steak, he began 
to be alarmed, insisted on feeling her pulse, and 
inquired if she had slept well. Annie disclaimed 
sickness, but admitted that her night had been 
restless; and finally, to please him, promised 
to takea nap duringtheday. Never having con- 
cealed any thing from him before, the weight of 
a secret was far from pleasant ; but she consoled 
herself by thinking how well it would all end. 
For the first time since she knew him she was 
glad to have Robert go, so eager was she to be 
free to plan, perhaps to write, her story. Her 
usual duties about the house were faithfully per- 
formed ; but the outline of a romance was fiit- 
ting through her head all the time, and she was 
glad when free at | 


it ?” 


last to sit down at her desk. 
For an hour her pencil flew busily: ideas 
throngec at her bidding; words came freely to 
express them. The first sentence only troubled 
her. Five or six beginnings were made only 


to be scored out: this seemed too formal, that 





too abrupt, another too sentimental. She feared 
she must resort to the charming old formula, 
**Once upon atime.” But the right words came 
at last, and then all went on bravely, till a neigh- 
bor came in, and the already beloved heroine 
had to be exchanged for Robert's afghan and 
every-day chat. Then came other interruptions 
and duties: no more writing that day. The 
promised attempt at a nap occurred about half 
an hour before Robert's return, having been en- 
tirely forgotten till then; and though Annie lay 
on the sofa, with her eves conscientiously closed, 
for fully fifteen minutes, her thoughts were on 
her heroine all the time, and once she sat up and 
made pencil memoranda on the back of a letter, 
hastily pocketed as her husband's step was heard. 
By the second night her plot was fully sketched 
in her mind, and it only remained to put it upon 
paper. Sometimes a whole day would pass, and 
not a moment of time could she find for writing, 
though exactly in the mood for it. Again, she 
would have leisure, but an almost unconquera- 
ble aversion to her pen; and if she tried to rally 
her powers by reading what was already written, 
it sounded like arrant nonsense: certainly no 
sane editor would accept it. The native per- 
sistency of her character, however, enabled her 
to finish her task, in defiance of many inter- 
ruptions and discouragements, and the rough 
draft of her story was completed in two weeks. 
It was a funny-looking affair, on no less than 
twenty-three pieces of paper—half sheets and 
whole sheets, backs of envelopes and concert 
programmes; white, brown, and tinted paper ; 
some in pencil, some in ink—a most disreputa- 
ble medley; but she was a happy little woman 
as she scrawled the last line, straightened her 
cramped shoulders, pushed her hair back from 
her flushed cheeks, and whispered, ‘‘ Done at 
last!” A timely term of bad weather gave her 
leisure to copy it promptly. She knew enough 
to be carefully legible, and to write on only one 
side of her paper, but was profoundly ignorant 
of the proper length of a magazine article. In 
order to make some estimate, she read first her 
own MS., then a monthly installment of ‘*‘ The 
Woman's Kingdom,” and, finding the time occu- 
pied was about the same, began her copying 
hopefully. Three days more, and this tedious 
work was done. She was arranging her neat 
pages when Robert's step was heard on the piaz- 
za. She nervously crushed the MS. into her 
port-folio, and was just turning the key as her 
husband entered, but looking so guilty and con- 
fused that he exclaimed, 

‘* How scared you look, Annie! Did you take 
me for a burglar ?” 

**Oh no; but aren’t you early? There's no 
bad news, is there?” 

**No, no, little woman, nothing of the kind. 
Been writing to mother? She'll be glad to hear 
from you. Are you going to let me read your 
letter?” Annie was in the closet getting his 
slippers, so he did not see her troubled face as 
she made some evasive answer, and changed the 
subject. Robert referred no more to her writing, 
and Annie believed his suspicions were not ex- 
cited—that he would think of it no more. This 
was far from being the case, however. 

The day before the Lawrences sailed Annie 
mailed her precious MS. It was too large to be 
put into a street box, nor would she have dream- 
ed of intrusting so sacred a secret to any thing 
less imposingly official and safe than the central 
office itself. Had not a dreadful tradition reach- 
ed her of lighted matches dropped into the 
boxes by fiendish boys? It was not pleasant to 
go down State Street alone. She hoped she 
should not meet any one she knew—Robert least 
of all. Fortunately his office was safely remote, 
in Pemberton Square. At last she gained her 
destination, pushed by the crowd, flushed from 
being stared at, breathing fast with hurry and 
excitement, but quite resolute, and with a sort 
of vague belief that she was more likely to suc- 
ceed in her plan because it was painful in the 
execution. In her ignorance of postal law, and 
her fear lest some harm might befall her MS., 
she had wrapped, tied, and sealed it with com- 
ical security, thereby doubling its weight. She 
was somewhat surprised to be charged thirty-six 
cents postage ; but had you told her to cut open 
the ends, label it ‘‘ Author's MS.,” and put on a 
couple of two-cent stamps, she would have been 
shocked by the insecurity and publicity of such 
a method. In her anxiety to make the address 
legible she had printed it so that ‘‘ Editors of 
—— Magazine,” etc., etc., might have been read 
across the street. Inclosed with the story was a 
note asking the editors to accept ‘Stella's Sum- 
mer by the Sea,” and address reply to ‘‘ Mrs. 
Cynthia Sullivan, Brookline, Massachusetts.” 
This elegant nom de plume had been adopted, 
after days of deliberation, for two sage reasons: 
‘**Cynthia” was so uncommon there would be 
small probability of its being borne by any one 
else, while the common Irish ‘‘ Sullivan” might 
induce the postmaster to suppose, when she call- 
ed for a letter, that she inquired in behalf of 
her cook. She could but laugh at the sagacity 
and ugliness of the combination. Her darling 
was now fairly committed to the rude world. 
She felt like a mother on the marriage of an 
only daughter, as she hurried away, frightened, 
proud, hopeful, fearful, and was soon safely 
homeward bound in a brown car. Ah! Annie, 
you little knew that your husband's eyes were on 
you as you flitted through that crowd; that his 
evil genius was whispering that Tom Lawrence's 
office was on State Street, whence you came 
with that agitated look! All the evening he ex- 
pected to hear his wife mention her trip to the 
city; but having had but the one secret errand, 
she made no allusion to it, and, of course, her 
silence confirmed his fears of something to con- 
ceal, and was laid away in his memory, with 
many another little mystery, to be brooded over 
in solitude. Annie was naturally so entirely in- 
genuous and confiding that it was impossible she 


| ers’ sincerity or his own success. 





should have secret occupations without betraying 
the fact in a hundred little ways, and her hus- 
band having—unfortunately for both—a suspi- 
cious and jealous disposition, had been torment- 
ing himself all this time in silence, and giving a 
dozen morbid interpretations of the preoccupa- 
tion, the changes of color, the willingness to be 
alone, the reluctance to account for her time, and 
the locked desk—all of which he had noticed 
since the Lawrences decided to go abroad. Yes, 
he had been keen enough to date the change cor- 
rectly, but his unhappy temper led him to argue 
thence ina sadly unjust manner. In his defense 
let it be known that his childhood had been a 
warped and unhappy one; that until he met An- 
nie he had been a lonely, almost a misanthrop- 
ical man, who, having contended long against 
poverty, injustice, and repeated loss, had ac- 
quired a certain cynicism, a want of faith in oth- 
Brighter 
days, truer friends, and Annie's love had done 
much to free him from these chains, but the 
tendency was still there. In an evil hour he re- 
membered that Tom Lawrence had once been a 
suitor for Annie’s hand, and fancied that per- 
haps she now regretted her choice. Was not 
Tom rich and successful, and a far more genial 
and lovable man than he? This demon of jeal- 
ousy, once admitted, was not easily exorcised ; 
and though Robert struggled against it, and 
sometimes banished it for days, it would return 
and torment him, till even Annie's caresses 
seemed but indications that she was acting a 
rt—trying, from a sense of duty, to love him. 
With such a fire within, no wonder his moods 
were fitful—his manner now strangely harsh, 
now mournfully tender. Sweet-tempered Annie 
ascribed it all to the cares of business, dull weath- 
er, and east winds ; feared he was dyspeptic, and 
strove with forty-sunbeam power to charm him 
into serenity. As days went on she had her own 
inward anxiety to bear, for no reply came from 
the editors. Every other day she inquired at 
the post-office for ‘‘ Cynthia Sullivan,” but with- 
out success, till, at last, during the third week 
of suspense, an envelope bearing that graceful 
name was actually handed out to her. Well 
was it that the postmaster was boxed in behind 
high wooden barriers, or he must have observed 
Mrs. Dana’s strange agitation over her cook’s 
letter. She lost all sense of the ground beneath 
her feet as she hurried through the village, and 
out on a by-road, where, seated in a gap of the 
wall, behind a tangle of clematis vines and bar- 
berry bushes, she read, through happy tears, 
these beautiful words: 
“ Mrs. Cynthia Sullivan: 

“ Deak Mapau,—Your MS., ‘Stella's Summer by the 
Sea,’ is ted for —— Magazine, and we herewith 
inclose for it our check for forty-seven dollars and 
fifty cents. Yours, etc.” 


There was the crisp, orange-lettered check, the 
more than realization of her wildest hopes! She 
felt that these editors were her dearest friends, 
and longed to do something to express her grat- 
itude to them. It was almost too good to be 
true! and, as she walked happily home, one hand 
in her pocket clasping the wonderful letter, she 
feared she should wake and find it all a dream. 
Going in, she found on the table her husband's 
hat and an unopened letter, with a Liverpool post- 
mark, addressed to her in Tom Lawrence's well- 
known handwriting. Of course it was from Car- 
ry; she never woudd direct her own letters. But 
where was Robert? She went through parlor 
and sitting-room seeking him, tearing open the 
letter meanwhile. Not finding him, she was 
about going up stairs, but, remembering the pre- 
cious check in her pocket, turned back, smiling 
happily as she recalled its contents, and locked it 
safely in her desk, quite unaware that Robert 
was watching her from behind the bay-window 
curtains. Yes, he had seen her come in, more 
joyously than for weeks past, with Tom’s letter 
open in her hand ; seen her look carefully about 
the rooms, hastily secrete a billet in her desk, and 
pocket the key. She never used to lock that 
desk, or have any secrets. To be sure, she showed 
him her letter afterward—but that was from Car- 
ry; the inclosure, so carefully hidden, was doubt- 
less from Tom. And yet, while all his worst 
fears were thus revived, Annie’s eyes were so 
pure and true, her manner so loving and happy, 
he could not doubt her long. After a night of 
reflection he resolved that if she had a secret it 
could not be an unworthy one: he would trust 
her and respect it. If her heart ever did regret 
its choice, he would win her back by patient ten- 
derness ; for he well knew that if ever man had 
a guardian angel, his little wife was his. 

Now followed many happy weeks, during which 
Annie showed no absence of mind, made no mys- 
terious journeys, received no private letters. 
Robert's resolutions were easily kept, and he al- 
most forgot the perturbations of the summer. 
Coming home by an earlier train than usual one 
frosty evening in November, as he turned up the 
hill from the station he saw his wife, a few rods 
before him, coming from the post-office with a 
letter in her hand. She went slowly homeward, 
reading as she walked, too much absorbed to 
hear him behind her. ‘‘ What can interest her 
so?” he wondered. Just then the envelope, a 
common yellow one, fell from her hand and flut- 
tered down the icy path toward him. He picked 
it up, intending to laugh at her carelessness, but 
one glance at the address drove all color from 
his face, all jesting from his mind. “ Mrs. Cyn- 
thia Sullivan,” in a strange, masculine hand. 
For & moment Robert stood still; the November 
night seemed to close dark and cold around him 
with a chill that penetrated to his heart. Look- 
ing up at last, he saw his wife's light figure for 
an imstant on top of the hill clearly traced against 
the lowering sky, then it turned into their own 
avenue and disappeared. Sintram-like the hus- 
band stood listening to the demon within him. 
Every half-forgotten m Tose as en accusa- 
tion against poor Annie, carrying all good reso- 





lutions away like a flood. ‘A secret cory 
spondence! A feigned name! What couid it 
all mean?” Crushing the hateful envelore « 
his hand, he strode fiercely on, determined 
show it to her and demand to be told al! He 
reached his gate just as Annie entered the tes P 
The light from within gleamed down the cathe 
— the door closed, and all was dari 
an 

“She does well,” muttered Robert, bitterly - 
“she shut me out of her confidence long ago,” 

Suddenly the door re-opened. Annie came 
quickly out and down the avenue toward him 
Does she see him? Ohno! She is searchin, 
for the lost envelope. Her husband drew back 
——— eee 

** What sha// I do?” she exclaimed, in a Jow 
troubled tone, close beside him. : 

His jealous mood swept over him like a wave- 
he stepped suddenly out before her, saving, in 
cold, hard voice, as he thrust forward the en- 
velope, ’ 

‘* Perhaps this is what you have lost!” 

His unexpected appearance, passionate ges- 
ture and rude tone gave Annie a terrible shock 
Starting backward, catching her breath with a 
gasp of fright and pain, she lost her footing on 
the icy slope, and fell down an embankment of 
several feet on to the carriage drive below. Ter- 
rified and remorseful, Robert was beside her in- 
stantly, only to find her lying, white and silent, 
on her side, her left arm broken under her. 
Neither of them ever knew very clearly what 
happened during the next half hour. Robert 
took his wife into the house. The doctor came, 
set her arm, prescribed for a disposition to fever. 
and ordered entire quiet. Annie scarcely spoke. 
The doctor was surprised to see one usually so 
bright and brave now apparently entirely sub- 
dued by pain. How could the good man know 
that the husband, whose loving concern was 
shown in every look and movement, had been 
the cause of the accident and of the mental dis- 
tress, beside which the physical pain was as noth- 
ing? Annie had been perfectly aware of her hus- 
band’s state of mind when he sprang out upon 
her. She knew that he suspected her of some- 
thing wrong; that he was angry ; had prejudged 
her cruelly. With all her sweetness of temper 
and warmth of heart, she had a good share cf 
personal dignity and womanly pride; and to be 
condemned unheard, on a mere mystery of ap- 
pearance, was more than she could well brook. 
She was too much hurt to offer any explanation. 
How could she when he had asked none? No; 
she lay perfectly still, submitting passively to all 
they did. Robert was more wretched than she, 
for he felt guilty. The white patience of his 
wife's face, her silence, and the bandaged arm 
across her breast reproached him horribly. He 
showed the doctor ont, and returned to the 
chamber. Annie did not look up. Martha, the 
cook, who was very fond of her young mistress, 
was sitting beside her. 

**If you please, Mr. Dana, I'll stay with her 
while you has your tea. It’s all ready below, 
Sir.” 

Annie did not speak; so he went down and 
made a forlorn attempt at a meal. How empty 
the room was without its queen! how utterly 
desolate! He kept trying to think what he had 
said in that wild moment at the gate. He knew 
he had called her by every loving name while he 
was bringing her in, but he could not remember 
that she had returned one kiss, one loving word. 
She had only said, ‘‘ Take care, Robert; it is 
broken ;” and afterward, ‘Don't mind; it does 
not hurt much ;” but her eves had been averted, 
and her voice had a repressed tone he had never 
heard in it before. By-and-by he went back, 
sending Martha away. Annie's eyes were shut, 
but he felt sure she was not sleeping. Her 
cheeks were brightly flushed, her breathing rapid. 

‘She is as unhappy as I am,” thought Robert. 
‘* How can she have the perfect repose the doctor 
ordered till we understand each other and are 
reconciled? This silence is killing us both. 
Somebody must speak first. It is she who is in 
the wrong, surely it is; and yet why can not I 
look at her and believe it? Why do I feel my- 
self the guilty one?” e 

He leaned over his wife and studied her sweet 
face eagerly, as these thoughts agitated him. 
She felt him near, and yet how distant! Hot 
tears sprang to her closed eyes, hung on the thick 
lashes, ran over her burning cheeks, but she 
dared not look up. Pride was afraid of giving 
way. Robert saw her lip tremble, her tears fall, 
and he broke down. , 

“Oh, Annie, my wife, speak to me! look st 
me! I am afraid i have been harsh and cruel to 
you; but why, why do you have a secret from 
me?” 

Wide open, honest, fearless were her eyes er 

“Robert! Robert! it was no harm. Coul 
you not trust me? But I will tell you every 
thing. I never will have another secret. 1 have 
hated myself all the time. But it was only a story, 
for a surprise ; and I am so glad that I need = 
be sly any more!” And then she barst into sit" 
wild sobbing and crying that Robert was fairly 
frightened. 

He had never seen her beyond her self-control 
before, and, like all usually quiet and serene ad 
sons, her giving way was entire, and ee ber 
ing. It was a long time before she coul *. a 
story coherently. In vain Robert begged ose = 
wait till morning, assuring her that he was - 
fectly satisfied. She felt she could not sleep *" 
every cloud was cleared away; 50 at ey his 
terrupted by her own tears or laughter, “hole 
tender caresses and self-reproaches—the “s mi 
history of the manuscript, the table, and “" * 
was told. How the husband felt, as every link 
in the chain proved her so tender mop ag ‘a 
not be described. Suffice it to say that 
his turn, Jaid bare all his heart before *afes- 
that upon these hours of suffering an¢ ©° 
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‘ miliation and joy, their mutual confi- 
ae love were rebuilt upon a tried and 
verfected foundation. ‘The next morning & reply 
“ mailed to the editor's letter, the innocent 
yo of the trouble, It had contained merely a 
pron for ‘‘ permission to alter the name of 
Mis Sullivan's story ;” and, with Annie 8 acqui- 
secence, the correspondence ceased, and ‘‘ Mrs. 
Crnthia Sullivan” was known no more in the lit- 
Oe ao later, on the evening before Rob- 
ws birthday, his wife failed to meet him at the 
goor on his return from the city, but in the par- 
jor he found her, blushing and radiant, sitting at 
the dear old chess-table, trying in vain to keep 
up the traditional look of absorption in her game. 
the only drawback to the correctness of the pic- 
ture was the sling in which she was still obliged 
to carry her arm. Perhaps it was this which 
cent the rare tears to her husband's eyes as he 
kneeled beside her and held her close to his heart. 


Thus the quaint old Chinese table became one 
of the most cherished of their household gods, the 
companion of many @ cozy winter evening, the si- 
Jent preacher to Robert against all impatience and 
suspicion—to Annie against any concealment or 
disingenuousness. When February's magazine 
was published, Annie’s arm was entirely strong 
again, and she enjoyed to the full the long-desired 
pleasure of hearing her story read and praised by 
the voice dearer to her than all the world beside. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Srrancer than many a romance which is regarded 
as the mere production of an excited imagination is 
the extraordinary drama known as the “great Tich- 
borne trial,” which, pending in a London court, has 
excited a profound sensation. It is perhaps nothing 
new or strange that a young man, being prevented by 
opposing friends from marrying the lady of his love, 
should, in disappointment and anger, resolve to leave 
home and country, and try his fortune in a foreign 
land. This, at least, was what Sir Roger Tichborne 
did, about eighteen years ago, although he was son and 
heir of an ancient and noble English family. He em- 
barked on board a vessel bound for Valparaiso, and 
thence took passage on the ship Bella, bound to New 
York. But the Bella foundered on the voyage, and it 
was supposed that every one, including Sir Roger, per- 
ished. But thirteen years afterward, when a nephew 
had long before succeeded to his title and estates, a 
man claiming to be the long-lost Sir Roger makes his 
appearance in London and claims his rights. He is 
recognized by his mother, and bears on his person 
some remembered marks; yet some circumstances 
weigh against his identity, and the guardians of the 
nephew refuse to believe he is the person he repre- 
sents himself: they assert that, instead of being an 
English baronet, he isan Australian butcher. So, after 
five years spent in obtaining evidence, the case has 
come to trial, and affords material enough for a three- 
volume novel of the most sensational kind. 





The massacre in cold blood, at the prison of Mazas, 
of the Archbishop of Paris and more than sixty other 
hostages, many of them priests, and all of them non- 
combatants, was a barbarity of the Commune of Paris 
which tarns the mind to the savage deeds enacted in 
the “reign of terror.”” Indeed, no deed of that fear- 
ful period showed such cowardly atrocity as did this 
wanton butchery of peaceful citizens, whose only of- 
fense seemed to be possessing a religion in which they 
believed. The Mazas prison contained twelve hun- 
dred and fifty cells, and it is not impossible that time 
may reveal other deeds of darkness committed there 
by order of the Commune. 





The following is the copy of a curious will recently 
filed at the New York surrogate’s office : 

“Unto my beloved wife, ——: All my worldly goods 
I have in store I give my beloved wife and hers for 
evermore ; I give all truly; I no limit fix. This is my 
will, she my executrix.” 





The theatre of the Tuileries could accommodate 800 
Spectators, and was used as a supper-room when balls 
were given at court. The Salle de la Paix, used as a 
bull-room, was 140 feet long by 35 broad, and contain- 
ed fine statuary. The Throne Hall, a splendid apart- 
ment, contained the imperial throne. The hangings 
were of dark velvet of Lyons manufacture, with palm 
leaves and wreaths wrought in gold. The throne, fa- 
cing the windows, was surmounted by a canopy of the 
same, and the drapery depending from it was studded 
with bees embroidered in gold. 





According to the first message from Governor Cooke 
there are 31,671 children in the Territory (late District) 
of Columbia who ought to go to school, while the ex- 
isting schools can accommodate only 11,836, There 
's room for improvement in the capital. 





In proof of the Darwinian theory, an infantile visit- 
or to the Central Park Museum recently insisted that 
4 fine monkey looked like his grandfather! 





The first heated term of 1871 having made its advent 
etn earlier than usual—in fact before summer 
Pr hee mmge come—the attention of the Department 

ublic Charities has been promptly turned to the 
treatment of sun-struck patients. Last year a build- 
- hortheast of the City Hall was fitted up for the 
ecamor of all accidental cases, but particularly for 
ke “ lef of this class of sufferers. An ambulance is 
aun constantly ready to repair to any scene of acci- 
on “and it is invariably accompanied by a surgeon, 
Sone restoratives and surgical instruments. 
one — of sun-stroke have been already treated 
se ® Season—one, which proved to be fatal, having oc- 

urred as early as the 8th of April. 





nian anecdote comes from Russia illustrative 
Some ree feelings of the Emperor Alexanderand the 
es ary Grand Duke toward their German relatives. 
— rel attaches great value to the friendship of his 
— wy uncle in Berlin, while the latter, being con- 
> y marriage with Denmark, naturally sympa- 
— with that country. For seme time past the 
‘rand Duke has strictly forbidden the use of the Ger- 


man lang 
fine of t¢ 


Grand Ducal Palace the emperor entered unexpected- 


of hours in German th 
» the answers being, of course; in 
the same language, At last he rose, wished the com- 








pany “ Gute-nacht,” and was apparently going to leave 
the room. Before, however, he had reached the door, 
he turned round suddenly, and said, “‘ By-the-bye, gen- 
tlemen, it has just occurred to me that it is forbidden 
to speak German here; I must, therefore, pay a fine of 
twenty-five rubles.” Then, turning to one of the 
higher officers present, he paid the twenty-five rubles, 
and continued, “I pay this fine to you, and at the 
same time give you the commission to see that all the 
gentlemen present pay the same sum, for they have all 
spoken ” The amount is to be forwarded im- 
mediately to the Prussian general staff for the benefit 
of the German wounded. 


It has been a most disastrous season for Buenos 
Ayres. At one time upward of seven hundred deaths 
& day were reported as resulting from yellow fever. 
Every one who could possibly do so has fled from the 
city. It has been calculated that not more than 30,000 
remain in the city at night, and of these, at the latest 
accounts, from 7000 to 10,000 were ill with yellow fever. 
Upward of 12,000 have died from the epidemic since 
January. 





A California lady thus relates how she gave offense 
to one of the party accompanying the English High 
Commissioners. She was praising the Golden State. 

“Aw yes,” said the gentleman, “fine place, no 
doubt, but shouldn’t care to live there, you know. 
You have earthquakes there, and they are such shock- 
ing nuisances.” 

The lady laughed, and said to a by-stander, “What 
an excellent joke! He calls earthquakes ‘shocking’ 
nuisances.” 

“Madam,” said the supposed wit, moving away with 
offended dignity, ‘I never pun.” 





Before the residence of M. Thiers was sacked and 
demolished by the Commune it was filled to overflow- 
ing with costly works of art, rarely bound books, and 
curious furniture. His study was surrounded, breast 
high, with shelves loaded with books. Above the 
shelves were well-executed copies of the great master- 
pieces of Italian art done in water-colors, also many 
fine bronzes, and a fair copy of the “‘ Last Judgment” 
was placed in a conspicuous spot in front of his 
writing-desk. The contents of the house were valued 
at $400,000, After the order was given to tear down 
Thiers’s house a discussion arose in the Commune 
concerning these antique bronzes. Certain citoyens 
speaking rather contemptuously of the “little bronzes,” 
Citoyen Courbet said, “‘I would call attention to the 
fact that these little bronzes are worth some $300,000.” 
In reply, another citoyen asserted that he was a friend 
of art, but he held that they should send to the mint 
all objects which represented the image of the Orleans, 
The contents of the house were to be removed to the 
Quai d’Orsay, and may have been destroyed when that 
palace was burned. 





Cold water seems very refreshing on a hot summer's 
day, yet, in general, the longer one postpones drinking 
it the more comfortable will he be. Drinking abun- 
dantly in the early part of the day increases thirst and 
perspiration. When one is warm a few swallows of 
water, taken slowly, will quench the thirst better and 
more safely than a large quantity taken quickly. 





The following dialogue between two newsrboys, in 
New York, was overheard during the May anniver- 
saries: “‘I say, Jim, what's the meaning of so many 
ministers being here all together ?” 

“Why,” answered Jim, scornfully, “they always 
meets once a year to exchange sermons with each 
other.” 





President Grant has been accused of excessive taci- 
turnity—of being silent because he could not talk. A 
recent writer declares that he is both taciturn and lo- 
quacious; that there are times when one can not get 
a word out of him, and times when one can not get a 
chance to put in a word. In short, it is asserted that 
under the following circumstances President Grant is* 
very apt to be silent: 

First, when he has fothing to say. (And this isa 
difficult and rare merit in man or woman.) 

Second, when he is still in doubt as to the topic in- 
troduced. 

Third, when he is not sure of his company. 

Fourth, when he dislikes his company. 

Under any of these conditions he is invincibly speech- 
less; his face wears a discouraging expression; no 
amount of embarrassment on the part of those who 
are with him can betray him to take pity on them by 
any thing more than the eloquence of a monosyllable. 

But reverse these conditions, and a miraculous trans- 
formation takes place. He talks well, uttering terse 
sentences in a pat and pithy way. He talks square 
sense in a square fashion. His conversation would 
not suggest his greatness ; neither does it belie it. But 
it does suggest honesty, simplicity, and manliness. 


A famine of pea-nuts is predicted because North 
Carolina and Virginia have not seat into our market 
any thing like their ordinary supply. It is feared that 
the next few months will witness a painful destitution 
of this favorite article. What will small boys and 
girls—not to mention children of a larger growth— 
now substitute, to litter up the floors of our street-cars 
with, in place of pea-nuts ? 





During the civil commotions in Paris the insur- 
gents used the catacombs as a means of communica- 
tion between the city and certain outside forts. But 
it is supposed that many persons, both men and wom- 
en, have been lost in this under-ground labyrinth, and 
have perished from starvation and lack of pure air. 


Baroness Burdett Coutts has, by her charity—and 
she has been a really benevolent woman, scattering 
with a free hand—reduced her fortune to the paltry 
sum of 10,000,000 pounds sterling. 


Buffalo has made some useful discoveries in boring 
for gas. Not only was a flow of gas started 640 feet 
below the surface, which yields 40,000 feet a day of 
better illuminating gas than any now used in the city, 
but a mineral spring with superior mineral qualities 
was discovered, and evidences of a pure bed of salt. 


The Parliament of Canada is composed of one hun- 
dred and eighty-one members from the four provinces 
of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. 
The members of Lower Canada were determined to 
have the Parliament at Quebec, and the members of 
Upper Canada were equally strong in their advocacy 
of Toronto, So, to make peace among them, Queen 
Victoria chose Ottawa as the town of the future capi- 
tal ; and when the projected railroads are completed, 
and time has done much to beautify the town, it will 
become @ very attractive capital. The Parliament 





buildings, which have been erected at a cost of about 
$3,000,000, are beautifully situated upon the banks of 
the Ottawa. The style of architecture is Gothic, and 
the grounds need only culture to make them elegant. 
The library contains 65,000 volumes of choice selected 
books, and a recent appropriation of $200,000 has been 
made to erect a new building. 





Two curious inventions have been recently patented 
by residents of Chicago, which may prove useful to 
the public and profitable to the patentees. One is a 
safety-lock to be fastened inside the pocket of a lady's 
or a gentleman’s garments to prevent the abstraction 
of the pocket-book or other valuables contained there- 
in; the other is a lock to prevent the stealing of 
watches from vest pockets. Hence it may be possi- 
ble in the future to travel around and mingle in 
crowds without fear of being robbed by pickpockets. 





Children usually prefer truth to politeness when left 
to choose for themselves. A clergyman was lately 
asked to conclude the exercises of a Sabbath-school 
anniversary by a few remarks. It was already after 
nine o'clock in the evening, and not a few of the little 
ones were sleepy and tired. The speaker did not think 
particularly of this, but began, as a matter of form, 
by asking the children whether they would rather go 
home or stay and hear his speech. “Those who wish 
to go home say ‘aye,’” quoth he, when, to his aston- 
ishment, nearly all the two hundred and fifty children 
united in a chorus of “‘ ayes” easily heard a block away. 
‘The speaker blushed, and covered his retreat with the 
benediction. 





Curious epitaphs come to us from all quarters of the 
globe where civilized burial is practiced; but close by 
us are many curiosities in church-yard inscriptions 
quite as unique as those at a distance. For example, 
on a crumbling tombstone in Trinity church-yard, 
which is surmounted by a hideous death’s-head, is the 
following inscription : 


ys of 
Charity, wife of Beny™ 
84 years, Dec@ Moore, aged 26 years, 
Dect Feb y* 5, 1788, 

“bouth old and young, as well as me, 

Must in due time all buried be. 

Under this body of Cold Clay, 

Just in my Prime, I'm Forst to lay.” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“Wuart is your business?” said the judge at the 
Tombs the other morning to a prisoner. “I’m an 
observationist, your Honor.” “ An observationist! 
What is that?” “One who looks around in the day- 
time to see what he can steal at night, if it pleases 
your Honor.” It did not please his Honor, and so he 
— the observationist to the penitentiary for sixty 

ys. 


Acaquiren Tastes—Olives and babies. 


—_— ae 





A gentleman whose love of order was largely devel- 
oped had a clerk in his employ whose habits about the 
office were any thing but orderly. Nothing under his 
hand had a fixed locality, and every thing was at odds 
and ends. This carelessness brought out a reproof 
from the employer, who, after a general lecture on the 
subject of malarrangemen uoted the old precept, 
and said, “Sir, you should have a place for every 
thing.” “I have, Sir,” replied the junior, “a great 
many places for every thing.” 





How to Get A.ona—Walk. 
ieidllgetaniiaeiilthasiine 
A man commenting upon the ruins of Pompeii said 
it was a very imposing city, but very much out of re- 
pair. 








A young female Fifteenth Amendment was recently 
expelled from the village school at Oshkosh because 
she would not allow the pupils to use her face for a 
blackboard. 


Races THAT SHOULD BECOME Extrnot—Steamboat 
races on the Mississippi. 
ne ee 
Why is dough like the sun ?—Because when it rises 
it is light. 


“John Rouse, why wilt thou do so ?” said Thomas 
Hazard, one of New Bedford’s substantial Quaker 
merchants sixty years ago, to Johnny Rouse, a negro 
in his employ, whom he found before a magistrate, 
not for the first time, charged with stealing. “‘ Why 
wilt thou do so, thou foolish man? thou always gets 
caught.” “Why, Massa Hazard,” says Jobnny, “I 
don’t get caught half the time.” 








—— 
THE LAWYER'S INVOCATION TO SPRING. 
Whe on certain boughs and sprays 
Now divers birds are heard to sing, 
And sundry flowers their heads - Be 
And hail the coming on of spring; 


The songs of those said birds arouse 
The memory of our youthful hours, 

As green as those said sprays and boughs, 
As fresh and sweet as those said flowers. 


The birds specnte—heany pairs— 
Love, ’mid the aforesaid boughs, enshrines 
In freehold nests—themselves, their heirs, 
Administrators, and assigns. 


Oh, busiest term of Cupid’s Court, 
tender plaintiffs actions bring— 
Seasons of frolic and of sport, 
Hail, as aforesaid, coming spring! 


“ Old Trotter” is an eccentric genius who drives the 
first stage out of Fort Kearney westward, and whose 
deeds and sayings will, in future time, become histor- 
ical. The following is related of him: One day he 
stopped a man on the road who drove a miserable 
team of sick and aged little mules, with the ejacula- 





tion, “* Look ee = m! Iknow aman that would 
ve eight hundred dol if he could see them mules!” 
*Why,” exclaimed the man, startled by such an un- 


e ted prospect of lack, pe) daon’t sayso! Who 
ishe!” “ He’s a blind man !” said Trotter; “g’"lang!” 





A mornine (w)raprer—The milkman. 





The Siamese twins are a hundred and twenty years 
old—sixty each. 


VrcETaB_e Pruitosopny—Sage advice. 


A Chicago music store recently sold a piano, and the 
buyer soon after wrote to the dealers that he and his 
wite couldn't find the place to wind it up, and they 
wanted to be told at once how to make the thing go. 











“ Ain't it queer, Jo, that while the spring is more for- 
ward than any othersince '48, the blossoms and foliage 
are behind those of last year?” ‘‘ They ain't.” “They 
are.” “They ain't.” “They are—a year behind !” 





A link-boy asked Dr. Dee the preacher, if he 

would have alight. “No, child,” says the doctor, “I 

am one of the ighte of the world.” “I wish, then,” 
lied the boy, “ you were hung up at the end of our 
ley, for it is a very dark one.” 





How To eet a-tone Wett—Have it dug deep. 


——— —_-o 
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DRAWING-ROOM AT CHISEL- 
HURST. 
{ we give a 
room at Chiselhurst, where the imperial exiles 
f France are at present living in comfortable 
retirement. It is,as will be seen, a very elegant 
apartment, richly furnished, and adorned with 
Aintir d other works of art. 


<etch of the drawing- | 


Chiselhurst is | 


one of the most pleasantly situated | 


villas in the vicinity of London, occupying the | 


crest of a lovely hill and commanding a fine view. 
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S WEEKLY. 


NAPOLEON’S DRAWING-ROOM AT CHISELHURST. 


MATCH-MAKERS. 


THE attempt made recently in London to lay 
a tax on lucifer matches, from which the minis- 
try was compelled to recede, ‘gives an interest to 


the illustration on this page, which shows the 


interior of a large match manufactory in London. 
Scores of men, women, and girls are employed 
in the various processes required to complete a 
match, from splitting the wood to putting up the 
manufactured article in neat boxes. The em- 
ployés, it will be seen, are, as a rule, stout, 


hearty, and decently dressed. At the same time 
one can not help reflecting on the monotony of 
employment which seems to characterize all fac- 
tory labor. This perpetual recurrence of the 
same operation can not be good for either body 
or mind. Fancy passing your whole earthly 
career in guillotining bundles of matches, and 
then cramming the contents into boxes! A farm 
laborer, poor though his wages may be, is far 
more of a man and less of a machine, because 
his employment is perpetually varying. .Cheap- 
ness and perfection of workmanship are very fine 


MATCH-MAKERS. 


_ (Jove 17, 187), 


things, but human nature is a still finer thing; 
and some day, perhaps, we shall discover that 
the manufacture of men and women perfect both 
in body and mind is an achievement deserving 
some of the energy which we now devote to the 
acquisition of wealth. This sentiment lies at the 
bottom of Mr. Ruskry’s indignant and somewhat 
Quixotic protest against the use of machinery to 
the extent of superseding hand and brain work: 
and although it would be impossible to go back 
to ante-machinery times, there is a good deal of 
reason in his queerly expressed dislike. 


‘ 


ogy 








Jcne 17. 1871.] 
: VIVE LA COMMUNE. 


of the unhappy Communists, who, 
if the telegraphic reports are to be relied upon, 
have been uted by the hundred since the 
capture of Paris, lends a sad interest to this pic- 
ture. ‘* Vive la Commune!” meant only death 
to the unfortunate men and women who staked 
all on the chance of the cause of Paris being that 
of France, and blindly rushed to their own de- 
struction. Horrible as their deeds have been, it 
must not be forgotten that they had genuine 


Tue fate 


inscription, Aimons tous les uns les autree—Love 
one another—on their principal banner. They 
placed great faith in this banner, and declared 
that as soon as it should be hoisted on the ram- 
parts the Versaillists would cease firing and 
come to terms. ‘‘Should this sacred standard 
not be respected,” continued they, “‘ and should 
it be struck by a,shot, the whole of France will 
rise and revenge the sacrilege.” Alas for their 


prognostications !—although these peace-makers | 


went up ten thousand strong to the ramparts 
and planted their standard and fifty symbolic 
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Wrongs rs Le . 
ae to redress, while their very excesses may 
of rgotten by the side of the bloody vengeance 
the maddened Versaillists. : 


THE FREEMASO 


Ong of . “ ons _— = 
oi {the most striking incidents of the sec- 


IN PARIS. 


Siege of P 
Freema 


aris was the fraternizing of the 
the city with the Commune, to 
illustration on page 549 refers, 
through the streets, having the 


masons of 
= h the lowe 
They marched 


VIVE LA 
banners to boot, Mont Valérien did not seem 
the least impressed by the display, the Versaillist 
batteries peppered away as briskly as ever, and 


| the rest of France has not deigned to take the 
| slightest notice. 


The procession was astir betimes, and paid its 
first visit to the Commune at the Hotel de Ville. 
The Masons exhibited their banners to the gov- 
erament, and styled the Commune the new Tem- 
ple of Solomon. Not to be outdone in civility, 
the Communists called for a red flag to give to 
their visitors, but none could be found for the 
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moment, so an obliging citizen unwound the red 
sash which all patriotic Parisians now wear 
round their waists, attached it to a pole, and 
presented it with great ceremony to the Masons, 
who declared they would keep it as a precious 
relic. But ‘‘ enough words—to work!” cries an 
energetic brother, and off the procession starts 
in an exactly opposite direction to their ultimate 
destination. ‘This was in order to visit the Col- 
umn of July, to which the Freemasons respect- 
fully lowered their flags as they passed by. Aft- 
| er this homage to the statue of Liberty they set 
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turned unsuccessful. Upon this the Masons de- 
termined to give up any further attempt at me- 
diation, removed their banners, which, by-the- 
bye, had been watched day and night: by volan- 
teer sentinels, held an indignation meeting, de- 
clared war against the Versaillists, and subsided 
into every day life. ‘The heads of the craft and 
several of the Parisian lodges greatly disap- 
proved of the demonstration, and declared that 
the enthusiastic brethren had meddled with 
things entirely beyond the legitimate sphere of 
Freemasonry. 





COMMUNE. 


off for Porte Maillot, but on arriving at the 


| Champs Elysées were thrown into some con- | 


fusion by the sudden advent of a shell. One 

| Scotch brother was wounded, and a great many 

members very much frightened ; but after some 

consultation the procession proceeded boldly to 

Porte Maillot, where the great standard was 

planted, and the other banners disposed of on 
éither side. 

The banners planted, three brethren were sent 

to Versailles to talk toM. Turexs. They made 

very little impression on him, however, and re- 

















THE VENDOME COLUMN. 
Last week we gave a picture of the column 
in the Place Vendéme, and a full account of-its 
destruction by order of the Commune. ‘ur. il- 
lustration this week, on page 548, engraved from 
a photograph sent us by our special correspond- 
ent in Paris, shows the appearance of the column 


| after its fall, when it lay shattered on the heap 


| 


of manure which-the Parisians had carted into 
the Place to weaken the coneussion which they 
feared would attend its overthrow. 
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[June 17, 187]. 
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“ PUIR AULD GRANDMAMMA.” 


Soon after the conclusion of the late war be- 
tween the Northern and Southern States, says 
the author of ** Reminiscences of Fifty Years,” I 
was introduced by my friend Mr. Ward—an 
American citizen, who had resided for many 
vears in England—to General ——, since nomi- 
nated to a seat in the cabinet at Washington as 
ter of War. This distinguished soldier 
told me he had entered the war a captain of en- 
gineers, coming out of it a major-general I 
never passed a few hours more agreeably than 
I did with the gallant officer. He gave expres- 
sion to his own views without reserve or any ap- 









parent bias; whereas my friend Ward—who has 
since passed away from us, a very excellent man, 
who had spent the greater portion of his life in 
London, where he had acquired a large fortune 
—was politically as deeply prejudiced against 
England and English institutions as on the day 
he first landed on our shores from the United 
States. In fact, during the five years of my in- 
timacy with him I never heard him praise or ap- 
plaud any thing English. He was even reticent 
in regard to the fair sex. Opposite General 

—— and Mr. Ward at dinner sat a countryman 
of mine, whose affection and admiration for the 
Land o° Cakes remained unalloyed and undimin- 
ished, bnt who had never studied that line of 
Scotia’s great poet, 

“To see oursels as others see ua.” 

For there was little or no difference between 
friend Ward and himself in respect to national 
predilections, inasmuch as with the one there 
was nothing perfect out of Scotland, and with 
the other nothing perfect out of the North Amer- 
ican States. Still my countryman ‘‘thocht it 
vera, vera wrang that Maister Ward, who had 
made all his cash in the ceety o’ London, should 
be forever rinuing doun and depreciating this 
country. Die ye think,” said he, ‘‘ that if I had 
made ma money in London I would be forever 
disparaging it? It’s a blote, and a vera serious 
blote, in Mr. Ward's character. It is vera, vera 
ungrateful toward that ceety which made him a 
laarge capitalist. Hoo vera different from his 
distinguished frien’, the General, who, if he were 
not a strong-minded and discreet man, and only 
coming to this country for a few weeks, he might 
return to America wi’ some of Ward’s wrang im- 
pressions, As it is, he led the General to mak a 
single observation which I’m sure he did not 
mean offensively, but, nevertheless, it went recht 
through me as a Scotchman.” I asked him to 
what he alluded, ‘* Oh, donnt you recollect ? it 
happened just after we had dined. Ward was 
going on as usual, telling us that if we didna 
keep a calm sough” (civil tongue)—the Ala- 
bama claims were ander discussion—** America 
would teach our little island a lesson we should 
long remember; and by way of giving weight to 
his assertion, he added, ‘I'll appeal to the Gen- 
eral here.’ All the General said was little; but 
it was deevilish severe, and it went through me 
like a dagger: ‘ We have no wish to hurt poor 
old Grandmamma.’ Onnly fancy the words 
*‘Puir auld Grandmamma’ applied to Great 
Britain! It stung me to my vera vitals. It 
spok volumes. Just as if we were a puir worn- 
out country that could be subjugated at onny 
a But it was all Ward's doing, confound 
iim!” 





Sottp Gotp anp Soum Sitver.—We sell Waltham 
Watches in Gold and Silver Cases only, but at prices 
80 low that there is no longer any inducement to pur- 
chase the worthless watches with which the country 
has been flooded. For full particulars and prices, send 
for our Llustrated Price-List, and mention Harper's 
Weekly.—How anv & Co., No. 865 Broadway, New York. 
The New “* Boy's Watch” is now ready.—[(Com.} 








** Burnetr’s Cocoarne is the best hair- 
dressing.” 

‘Burnett's Cookinc Extracts are the 
best.” —[ Com. 


——————— ee 


Dericrovs Lemonade made with Pyle’s Lem- 
onized Sugar. Beware of unwholesome imita- 
tions. The genuine bears the name of James 
PyLe, 350 Washington St., and is sold by all 
first-class Grocers.—[Com.]} 

ae 

‘* ZoELAION.”—This palatable oxygenated Cod-Liver 
Oil cures Cancer and Diseases of the Lungs, Kidneys, 
Blood, and Skin, when all other remedies fail. Large 
bottles, $1 50; small, 25 cts. Bens. B. Rorron & Co., 
Cloverine Chemical Works, Brooklyn, N. ¥.—{Com.] 








Gray hair may be made to take on its youth- 
ful color and beauty by the use of Hall’s Vegeta- 
ble Sicilian Hair Renewer, the best preparation 
for the hair known to the science of medicine 
and chemistry.—[ Com. ] 


———= = 





For Coips, Covucus, Broncuttis, and all af- 
fections of the Lungs, take Arer’s CHERRY 
Prec TorAL.—{ Com. } 


Tue Cheapest Soap is Pyle’s “‘O. K.,” be- 
cause it is the best. Ten years’ experience has 
proved it beyond dispute. All of the best Gro- 
cers have it for sale. Depot, 350 Washington 
St., N. ¥.—[Com.] 








WInscnester’s HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND 
Sopa will cure Consumption. Try it!—[Com.] 
a 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAGIC FOR THE PARLOR. Send 
Stamp for a Price-List. 
HARTZ MAGIC REPOSITORY, 


743 Broadway, New York, 








—_ 








FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drug- 
gists every where. red only by Dr. B. C. Prxey, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. 
The Finest Beverages of the Season. 
JOHN GILLON & CO.'S 


PRESERVED LIME-iUICE PREPARATIONS, 
bee armen on ene unaga 
sing an excellent cooling 





drink. 
Lime-Juice Cordial—a most delicious beverage. 
Lime-Juice Cham finest beverage of the 


n. . 
All strongly recommended as cooling drinks for heat 
in blood ag Sold by Grocers, Wine Merchants, 
ts. W. FLEMING & CO., Importers and Sole 
Agents for John Gillon & Co., Leith, 87 W arren St, N.Y. 


Mites Paragon Shirts. 


Made to Order and Warranted to Fit. 
Sent by express, C.O. D., to any part of the country, 
at the following rates: 





6 Shirts, Good Muslin and Lineu Fronts........ $9 00 

“Better Muslin and Good Linen......... 10 30 
6 “ Masonville Muslin and Fine Linen.... 12 00 
6 ‘“ Wamsutta Muslin and Very Fine Linen. .3 50 
6 “ New York Mills and Better Linen..... 15 00 


s@” Directions for M sent on application. 
RICHARD MEARES, Gents’ Furnishing 
Goods, 6th Avenue & 19th St., N. ¥. 


\ TARREN WARD & CO., Manufacturers 
and wholesale and retail dealers in $ 
EVERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 
for City and Country Residences, 
Nos. 75 and 77 Spring Street, = _ 
Corner of Crosby St., N. Y. 


A Pitiful Condition, 


It is a sad thing to pass through life only half alive. 
Yet there are thousands whose habitual condition is 
one of languor and debility. They complain of no 
specific disease ; they suffer no itive pain; but they 
have no relish for any thing which affords mental or 
sensuous pleasure to their more robust and energetic 
fellow-beings. 

In nine cases out of ten this state of lassitade and 
torpor arises from a morbid stomach. In ion de- 
stroys the energy of both mind and body. When the 
waste of nature is not supplied by a due and regular 
assimilation of the food, every organ is starved, every 
function interrup' 

Now what does common-sense suggest under these 
circumstances of depression? The system needs rous- 
ing and strengthening ; not merely for an hour or two, 
to sink afterward into a more pitiable condition than 
ever (as it assuredly would do if an ordinary alcoholic 
stimulant were resorted to), but radically and perma- 
nentiy. 

How is this desirable object to be accomplished ? 
The answer to this question, founded on the unvary- 
ing experience of a quarter of a century, is easily given. 
Infuse new vigor into the digestive organs by a course 
of 


HOSTETTER’S 
STOMACH BITTERS. 


Do not waste time in administering tem reme- 
dies, but wake the system up by recu the fount- 
ain-head of physical strength and energy, the 
organ upon which all the other organs depend for their 
nurture and support. 

By the time that a dozen doses of the great vegetable 
tonic and invigorant have beer. taken the feeble frame 
of the dyspeptic will begin to feel its benign influence. 
Appetite will be created, and with appetite the capaci 
to digest what it craves. Persevere until the cure 
complete—until healthful blood, fit to be the material 
of flesh and muscle, bone and nerve and brain, flows 
through the channels of circulation, instead of the 
watery pabulum with which they have heretofore been 
imperfectly nourished, 








"AT. STEWART & CO. 


are offering 


GREAT BARGAINS IN SILKS, 
to close several lines, viz : 
Light CHECKED SILKS, 80c. per yard. 
Mille Ray Colored STRIPED SILKS, $1 per yard. 
White and Black CHECK SILKS, $1 per yard. 
A large quantity of 
GRISAILLE, STRIPED, and CHECKED SILKS, 
$1 25; former price, $1 50. 
The balance of their Summer Collection 
(all of this season) 
At $1 50 per yard; reduced from $1 75. 
A good make of BLACK SILK (yellow edge), at $1 50 
per yard. 
A good make of BLACK SILK (green edge), at $1 75 
per yard. 
A good make of BLACK SILK (blue edge), at $2 per 
aed Highly recommended. 


The entire collection of genuine 


FRENCH FOULARD SILKS, 
both Plain Colors and Fancy, 
95c.; reduced from $1 25. 
The balance of Striped and Figured 
BROCHE REAL GAZE DE CHAMBERY, 
75c. and $1 per yard, just half their value. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 





The whole 
world challenged 
to produce a 
Family Sewing 
Machine that will 


last a lifetime. 
Lock stitch, 
noiseless, attach- 


- 2 good = may be established in any city or 
i i Tahed. its 


ed. A 
town in the U.S. This machine has estab! 






Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. Machines 
guaranteed as represented. 

Address ** Domestic Sowing. Machine 
Co., 96 Chambers St., New York, or Toledo, Ohio. 


FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Cloth- 
ing; removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantly, with- 
out the least injury to the finest fabric. Sold 7 
Draggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. FRAGRAN 

SAPOLIENE CO., 33 Barclay St., New York; 46 La 








Salle Sv., Chicago, 








renewing 
Fiuid Extract Gra uice 
coction as made by druggists; and a wine-glass 
Drink—a delightful and healthful beverage. 

The “‘Grape—Juice 
salts, magnesia, &c. “ Helmbo! 


No nausea; no griping pains; but mild, 


ties; and to those sufferi 








Tn the Spring and Summer months the system unde a chang 
, purifying, and invigorating medicines. “Helmbold’s Fluid Extract 
Is,” are the best and most reliable. 
One bottle of “ Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sompertia” equals in strength one on of the 
ded to a pint of water equals Fy 


x Pill” is composed of Fluid Extract of Catawba G pe-J Extrac 
barb. Useful in all diseases mes a cathartic remedy, and dor euparier to ry saan 4 5 





a MAY, and JUNE purify the blood and beautify the complexion by using 
HELMBOLD'S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 
HELMBOLD'’S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 


e. This is the time to use good blood- 
Sarsaparilla,” and “ Helmbold's 


Tup or de- 
celebrated n Diet 


ves, such as 


: 's Grape-Juice Pill” is not a patent i J i 

but the result of ten years’ ex ae! and pas care SP eciend — Piet tor ood taken 
’ easant, and safe in operation. “Fla 

of Sarsaparilla” and one bottle of the “Grape-Juice Pills” are worth thelr welebt In gold to danamee ; 

from bad blood, poor complexion, headache, hervousness, wakefulness at night, costiveness, and teoapalant 

ng from broken and delicate constitutions it will give new blood, new vigor, and 
new life. The “Catawba Grape Pills” are done up with great care and in meen Y 
go oe ese veneee -" —— com, one a pre 
nglish and French style of manufacturing. All of H. T. Helmbold’ 
a single one being patented, but all on their own merits. by oe 
H. T. HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 

CRYSTAL PALACE PHARMACY, 594 Broadway, New York; 

ss Hog nahn | House, Broadway and 29th St., New York; 

TEM Contin Philadelphia ; 

104 South Tenth St., Philadelphia 2%) —— 


Prescriptions accnrately compounded. French, German, and Spanish spoken. Stores open all t. 
P. 3.—HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame. ‘ ein 


e bottles, and will sur- 
pared by inexperienced men, comparing with the 
; Pharmaceutical, not 
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NEWEST and BEsr 


TEXT-BOOKS 


For SCHOOLS and FAMILIES, 


Harper's School History of th i 
States. By Davi B. Scorr. Wine : 
and Illustrations. $1 50. Bs 


Teachers who have been unable to find 

many imperfect works offered them, a School Histor 
containing the elements which should rightly con. 
pose such a work, will find in this work that a... 
racy, sense of proportion, and careful generalizut;.., 
which are necessary to a successful text-book 
History of the United States, 
number of valuable maps. 


be Intermediate Fifth Reader. 


This book is arranged on the plan of the anh. 
other Reading-Books, and qmbeases Ay heart. 
principles of Rhetoric, Criticism, Eloquence, and Or. 
atory, as applied to both prose an poetry, The 
whole adapted to Elocutionary Instruction. © 


Willson’s Speller and Analyzer. 45 ¢:; 
In addition to containing several times 
matter for Spelling-Lessons as any other hom = 


size, it im thorough elementary instruct: 
the huueation, derivation, and uses of words. _ 


ong the 


: k OD the 
It contains an wnasug] 


1a 


Willson’s Readers and Spellers —p,;. 
mary Speller, 20 cents.—Larger Speller, 4) 
cents. —Speller and Analyzer, 45 cents, — 
Primer, 25 cents.—First Reader, 40 cents.— 
Second Reader, 60 cents.—Third Reader. 49 
cents.—Third Intermediate, 80 cents. —Fourth 
Reader, $1 35.—Fourth Intermediaze, $1 |0, 
—Fifth Reader, $1 80.—Fifth Intermediate, 
$1 40. 

These Readers have now been before the public for 
about ten years, during which time they have proved 
satisfactorily that skill in Reading and an elementary 
knowledge of the Natural Sciences may be acquire’ 
at one and the same time, and that, therefore, schoo! 
time may be greatly economized. 


French’s Mental Arithmetic. 50 cents. 

A practical work, rather than a book of arithmet- 
ical puzzles. This book completes the author's Com- 
mon-School Course. 


French's Arithmetics.— First Lessous in 
Numbers, 40 cents. —Elementary Arithmetic, 
50 cents. — Mental Arithmetic, 50 cents. — 
Common-School Arithmetic, $1 00. — Aca- 
demic Arithmetic (in press). 

The plan for this Series, and for each book em- 
braced in it, was fully matured before any one of the 
books was completed. As the rules are based upou 
true philosophical principles, there is a harmony, a 
fitness, and a real progressiveness in the books that 
— Ly found in any other series of Arithmetics pub- 








Calkins’s Object Lessons. $1 50. 


To parents and teachers who are endeavoring to 
train the perceptive faculties of children, this book is 
of great assistance and value. 


March's Parser and Analyzer: an Ele- 
mentary Work on Grammar. 40 cents. 


This book is so made as to train the = to see, 
hear, and think, as well as to remember rightly. The 
briefest accurate definitions are given, followed by 
problems which the pupil is to solve, and so work eut 
the meaning and application of the principles and 
rules. The m analysis will be found easy, stim- 
ulating, and helpful. 


Dalton's Physiology. $1 50. 

This book, while containing a sufficiency of matter 
to satisfy the requirements of the College course, '3 
written in language within the comprehension of the 
children who compose the higher classes of our Com- 
mon Schools. 


Harper’s Writing-Books, with Marginal 
Drawing-Lessons. $2 00 per dozen. 


Six Numbers, comprising the full Common-School 
Course, now ready. 

These books supply a want which has long been se- 
riously felt—the need of some method of teaching 
Drawing in Common Schools, at a low cost, and wit 
out the need of a special teacher. 


Harper's School and Family Slate, «"" 
accompanying Cards, containing over Two 
Hundred Lessons in Writing, Printing, Draw- 
ing, and Arithmetic. $9 00 per dozen. 

1 fr 


This is not a mere toy, but is carefully arranged 10! 

ure in 'y Schools, and forms an exce!ient aue 

ractical introduction to any series of Writing ave 
wing 


Willson and Calkins’s Charts, (vlored. 
Sheets, $11 70; Mounted, $18 00; Auas 
Form, $20 00. Manual, $1 50. 


These Charts are designed, in connection with "! A 
accompanying Manvat or Ixsteverion by Mare ” 
Willson, and the “ Primary Object Lessons” by \.- 
Calkins, to fernioh the teacher with the requisite Ele- 
for the ctical application of a true syste’ pe 
mentery Instraction In the six Reading © oat a 
type is sufficiently large to be easily read at a distance 
of twenty feet. These Charts will be furnished eit ms 
separately or in full sets, either mounted or in ee - 
When mounted, two are on a card of the cise of oe 
28 or a8 





















chart, about 22 by 30 inches. The sheets are ™ 
the mounted charts can be sent only by expre 
freight. 


Hooker's Child’s Book of Nature, in Three 
Parts: Part I. Plants; Part Il. —-?_ 
Part III. Air, Water, Light, Heat, ke. , > 
Part, 90 cents. The Three Parts bound ! 
One Volume, $2 00. 

In this little book the author’s object is to supp 
the parent and teacher with the means of intro i 
the child into three ——— of Nature > 
viz., Botany, Natural History, and waters L 

hy. The lessons are simply, correctly, a0 if ainary 

Ingly written, within the comprehension 0? © so tebe 

children, and are intended to prepare the pup! 

up the author's higher books. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

Books sent 
on rege Fran haccrption Cetalogat ent mT 
oe Five Cents to cover postage. 
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j ke only one style, and have but one price for our 
pus, ou | all made from thoroughly seasoned and kiln- 
ant materials, and ha¥e seven octave wood case— 
crivod legs andlyre—large square grand overstrung scale— 
front reand corners —serpentine bottom—iron plate—French 
action—ane 








4 are all warranted five years. We have no agents, 

nd allow no commissions or discounts to any one. This ex- 
ao how we can sell & good Piano for $290, which is about the 
to manufacturers for | nstruments similar to 







pu 


teachers, ; 








respect in 
you may sen 
paying [ A 
make; an 
” tedin other Pianos. P! 

pec particulars and references to bankers, merchants, and 
families, in thirty-five States and Territories, who are using our 
ons OF AD} 


Pianos. _Addre ly to the 
UNITED STATES PIANO CO., 645 Broadway, N. Y. 








The New Wilson Under-Feed. 
THE BEST & CHEAPEST 
or Soe FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD, 





in unoccupied territory. 
gFor particulars address 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co, 
B cleveland, 0.; St. Louis, 
ZA Philkdeiphia, Pa‘; Bos: 
—_ :: Pitsburg, Pa 


ton, Mass.; "F. > 
Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati,0.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Memphis,Tenn.; Chicago, Ill.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Toledo,0.; Albany, N.Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; Rich- 
mond, Va.; —— , Ala.; New Orleans, La.; 
Galveston & Houston, Tex.; San Francisco, Cal.: or 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


———— 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven vo Fit any Fievre, aud 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TUE NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOU SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight eround: the body 
under the arms. 

‘The following patterns are now ready: 












Vol. 111. 

POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No. 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... = 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS. ....5....2......00+ “ 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALXING SUIT........ “ 33 
PEASANT - BAS UE WALKING SUIT...... “ 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS..............+. “ 38 
TRAINED STREBT SUIT. .....0++-000sce00s > 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... * 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. ............+. “ 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT.............. “ 46 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT......... “ 48 
DouBi BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

Sh OES NS PORE a F 
SINGLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

WOE specnsccence See ccccceccccccousesssosees 50 
: Vol. IV. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... - § 
“ADY'S GORED WRAPPER. .............+++ * £ 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK........... “ 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 18 
PUSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... oo 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... ~ 2 
LADY'S TRAVELING SUIT.................. 21 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

00 TE OU GID cans cckacnessakactuoarsezens 23 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 

PPR Gis ciscecnendinascats s occcccccccces 25 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 


uid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
will be sent for $2 00, No patterns separated 

iged, 

ing, please specify the Number of paper con- 

, Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 

& the usual discount, 


_ HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE SCHOOL 
EXAMINATION, 


A Group of Statuary by 
John Rogers. Price $15. 
This and other Groups 
will be delivered at any 
railroad station in the 
United States, free of ex- 
pense, on receipt of the 
price. 

Inclose stamp for il- 
lustrated Catalogxe and 
Price-List to 

JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE ~~ davaieehte to ev- 
Deale: i * ery housekeeper. 
fully tate invited to test these 8, now success- 

ails Sloounced, to wit.: Water, Milk, and Commode 
Spittoon Pr ars, Milk Pans, Wash Bowls and Basins, 
ble, will vor ® &c. They are water-proof and dura- 
Send for De shrink or break, are enameled in colors. 
turers JENNaptive and Price Lists to the manufac- 
York Ore SENGS BROTHERS, 352 Pearl St., New 


The Best Dressing 
For the beard and whiskers, also 
for the hair of the head, is 

BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS. 
It gi i ® 
altdly perfumed, and fe guaranteed 
to remove dandruff and scurf. 










rhs 
ha 























sent by express, C. O. 





HE COLLINS WATCH FACTORY.—All y 
are Full-Jeweled Levers, Gents’ and Ladies” ‘Since 


Prices $15, $20, and $25, os ing in every respect Gold 


. Prices of Chains from 


= to $12, acco: ng to weight ~ style 4 _ Jewelry 
n every way as as gold at one-tenth the price. Thi 
: genuine Collins fetal — ; 
us direct. Wheu six watcaes are ordered at one time the seventh one wil 
0. D. Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., 335 Broadway, New York. 


rm can only be had by sending to 
be sent as a premium, free. Goods 





GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to cou- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 


P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 





PORTABILITY combined with 





atest transparent power, to 
strengthen and improve the sight without the distress- 
ing result of frequent changes. SEMMONS, 

ulists’ Optician, No. 687 Broadway. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, be, &c., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


ANGLING and FISH-CULTURE. 


Scorr’s book on “ FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS,” with 174 Illustrations, teaches the how and 
where to fish and propagate fishes, Crown Svo, Cloth, 
$3 50. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 


JULIAN 
’ ALLEN 
ONCENTRATED Soup, J; Sole Agent, 
IMPERIAL C \ 172 Water St., 
N.Y. 


7 —. HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Off Cre 451 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, MELopEons, and 
Onxoans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
wontu, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments, 


THEA-NECTAR 
18 A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


Green-'l'ea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 




















DUTCHER'S Lightning FLY KILLER. 
DUTCHER'S DEAD SHOT for Bed-Bugs. 
TRY THEM, AND SLEEP IN PEACE. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. a 


VI TEGAR, how made in 10 hours, without drugs. 
Particulars 10 cents. F.Sacr, Cromwell, Conn. 





100,000 Fortunes quickly obtained. A Tract. Send 
$ stamped directed envelope. A. T. Peck, Danbury, Ct. 
Rory every where, 
= $75 to $250 per month, maie ana te 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
@ COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SpCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 

<= superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 

for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
"= makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
S stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
C= commission from which twice that amount can be 
* made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Muss. ; 
= Pittsburgh, Pa. ; St. Louis, Mo.; or Chicago, Ill. 





Vy ANTED—AGENTS are wanted to sell 

Brodhead’s History of the State of New York, the 
Second Volume of which has just been published; 
Bench and Bar, the New and Enlarged Edition; Our 
Girls, by Dio Lewis ; Light at Evening Time, by John 
Stanford Holme, D.D.; Autobiography of Rev. Lyman 
Beecher, D.D.; and Morning and Evening Exercises, 
from Writings of Henry Ward Beecher. Liberal Com- 
missions will be given. Apply, for full particulars, to 
AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 

831 Pearl St., New York. 


$150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 


A premium HORSE and WAGON for Agents. We 
desire to employ agents for a term of seven years, to 
sell the Buckeye $20 00 Shuttle Sewing Machines. It 
makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the best low- 

riced licensed machine in the world. W. A. HEN- 

ERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 

of $30 per Week and expenses, or allow a 

large commission, to sell our new and wonderful inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


Easily made with our Stencil and 
Key-Check Ontfit. Circulars Free. 

Strarrorp M'r’a Co. 
66 Fulton St., New York. 


837 5 A MONTH — Horse and outfit furnished. 
§ Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Maine. 








Commencement of the 43d Volume. 
Circulation, 130,000 copies, 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JUNE, 1871. 


Conrents : 


GENERAL AVERAGE. By the Aurnor or “ No- 
THING TO Weak.” 

ILLustzations.—“ His Specs on his Nose and his 
Pen in the Ink.”—“ And flooded his Face with a 
broad, unctuous Grin.”—**Gefunden !"—“ A great, 
greasy, hissing, red Globule of Wrath !” 

THE NEW YORK CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

ILiusteations.—The Collector’s Reception- 
Room.—General John Lamb.—United States Cus- 
tom-Houee, Wall Street, New York.—Rotunda of 
the Custom-House.—Custom-house Merchandise 
Entry; for Consumption. — Unsuccessful Office- 
Seeker.—Office-Seekers at the Door of the Collect- 
or’s Office.—John L, Von Buskirk.—“ Louise.”— 
Favorite of the Primary.—The Broker's Boy.— 
Female Smuggler before Examination.—Female 
Smuggler after Examination. 

ALONG THE FLORIDA REEF. (Fifth Paper.) 

ILLusTRaTions.—Submarine Observations.—The 
Coral Worm.—The Malthea.—The Lophius, or Bel- 
lows-Fish.—The Physalia.—Tentacle of the Phy- 
salia.—Harry Blank.—Harry’s Experiment. 

THE HINT OF DAWN. By Haxggier Paesoorr 
Sprorrorp. 

AN EXCURSION TO WATKINS GLEN. Wrru I:- 
LUSTRATIONS BY Porte Crayon. 

IL_ustrations. —Glen Mountain House. — En- 
trance to Watkins Glen.—View from Glen Alpha. 
—Glen Alpha.—The Cathedral.—Above the Cathe- 
dral.—The Cascade.—The Well.—Lott B. Davis, 
aged 57.—The Patriarch. 

ANNE FURNESS. By the Avutuor or “*Manet's 
Progress,” etc. 

A BOHEMIAN HOUSEHOLD. 

THE AMERICAN BARON. By the Auruoror “Tus 
Dover Civ,” etc. 

Cuarrer XV. The American Baron. 

Cuarrer XVI. The Intruder. 

Cuavter XVII. The Baron's Assaults. 

ILLustRations.—"* Hawbury, as I'm a living Sin- 
ner !"—* Look at the Man !"—* Min, it's Me !” 

THE “HORRORS OF SAN DOMINGO.” 

With a Portrait of Toussaint. 

ANTEROS. By the Auruor or “Guy Livinestone.” 

THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK. 

UNDER THE MAPLE. By Kars P. Oscoop. 

THAT PLACE UNDER GOVERNMENT. 

THE DEMOLITION OF THE THRONE OF 
CHARLES X. By Joun §. C. Anzort, 

THE CONFESSIONAL. 

ENCHANTMENT. By Attox Cary. 

SHORT TRIPS TO EUROPE. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





The Forty-third Volume of Hanrer’s Macazinr 
commences with the present Number. Each Number 
of Haxnrer's Magazine contains from fifty to one 
hundred per cent. more matter than a single Number 
of any other monthly periodical in the world. 





TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harper's Macaztne, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrex's Werxty, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrer’s Macazine, Harrer’s Weexry, and Harrer's 
Bazar, to one address, for ove year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suuscrisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 2 cents a year, for the Weeg.y or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maeazrng, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U. 8. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
_ subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

Ip remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haresx & Brorurnrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertistne in Hanrper’s Periopicars. 

Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 

Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ANTED.—Ladies and gentlemen to solicit sub- 
Waiptons for Captain Glazier’s new book,“ Turge 
Years ow THe Feperat Cavarey.” The most thrilling, 
popular, and best qclling work of the day. Any body 
can sell it. Every body buysit. Sold —_ pay. 
R. H. FERGUSON & CO., 138 Bleecker St., New Yo 











a Month easily made with Stencil and 
50 Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
Samples, free. 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 





Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHKD BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





LIGHT: being Part Il. of Science for the Young. By 
sien Auwotr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. By 
Jacou Anuorr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


$1 50. 


LIVY’S ROME. The History of Rome by Titus Liv- 
ius. Books L-XXX. Literally trandlated, wi 
Notes and Illustrations, by D. Srincan, A.M., and 
Cynus Epmonps. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


SOPHOCLES ex Novissima Recensione GvitieLn1 
Dinvorru. 18mo, Flexible Cloth, 75 cents. 

BENCH AND BAR. A Complete Digest of the Wit, 
Humor, Asperities, and Amenities of the Law. By 
L. J. Biextow. New Edition, with Additions, Por- 
traits. Crown Syo, Cloth, $2 00. 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Henry Lorp Brovenam. Written by Him- 
self. Vol. I., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (Zo be completed 
in Three Volumes.) 


BRODHEAD'S HISTORY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. Vol. Il. of the History of the State 
of New York. By Joun Romzyn Bgopurav. 8y0, 
Cloth, $3 00. ae 


A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY. In Three 
Parts: Old Testament History; Connection of Old 
and New Testaments; New Testament History to 
A.D, 70, Edited by Wa. Surru, D.C.L., LL.D., Ed- 
itor of the English-Latin Dictionary, the Classical 
Dictionary, Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities, the Student's Histories, &c. Illustrated by 
Engravings on Wood. 16mo, Cloth, 875 pp., $1 00. 


MOTHERLESS; or, A Parisian Family. For Girls in 
their Teens. Translated from the French of Mad- 
ame Guizot De Witt by the Author of ‘John Hall- 
fax, Gentleman.” Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


OUR GIRLS. By Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D. 12mo, 
Cloth, $150. (New Edition just ready.) 


THE MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY. Some Ac- 
count of the Mutineers of the Bounty and their De- 
scendants in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands. By Lavy 
Be.cugr. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUMLIGUED BY 
HMARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HER LORD AND MASTER. By Fronenon Marry 
at (Mrs. Ross Church). 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
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* Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown," &c. 8vo, 
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of ‘Maxwell Drewitt,” “Race for Wealth,” ‘‘ Phe- 
mie Keller,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
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Gentleman,” &c. New Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. New Edition. 
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riage?” “Kilmeny,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
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FENTON’S QUEST. By Miss M. E. Brappon, Author 
of “ Aurora Floyd,” ‘John Marchmont’s Legacy,” 
“Dead-Sea Fruit,” &c. Tlustrated. Svo, Paper, 
50 cents. -e 

THE CRYPTOGRAM. By James De Mivze, Author 
of “The Dodge Club,” “Cord and Creese,” ‘The 
American Baron,” &c. Illustrated, 8vo, Paper, 
$1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 
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DAVIS'S HISTORY OF CHINA, 2 vols., 18mo, 
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ANTHON'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY.  8vo, 
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TAYLOR'S HISTORY OF IRELAND. 2vels., 18mo, 
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ANTHON'S CESAR. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 
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THE EXILE’S VICTORY. 


“Didn't I told you so?” 








WOOD BROTHERS CO, 


740 BROADWAY, New York, 


Manufacturers 


of Fine Carriages. 


“THE MODEL WAGON,’ 


THE MOST DESIRABLE 


ROAD WAGON MADE. 


With Top, $4003 Without Top, $300. 
DOUBLE SUSPENSION CARRIAGES A SPECIALTY. 
Landaulets, Broughams, and Coupes for One or Two Horses, 


TANDEM CARTS, 
DOG CARTS, 
DENNETS, 


MAIL PHAETONS, 
PARK PHAETONS, 
TEA CARTS, 


NO CITY IN THE WORL 


LANDAUS, 
LANDAUS with Glass Fronts, 
CALECHES, 


VICTORIAS, 
CABRIOLETS, 
PONY PHAETONS. 


has a lamp that can compare with the new New York Lamp 
(Bartlett's Patent), recently adopted, and now bein put in 


use at the Central Park, Grand Circle, Boulevard, Washington Square, and elsewhere. They excel all in giv- 


ing light, for beauty and low cost. 


General Office, 569 Broadway, New York City. 





SIMMONS’ CELEBRATED 
ir DRINK x 


“OTTAWA” 


A Pure, Pleasant, and Invigorating Temperance Drink, especially adapted to Hot Weather. 
DEALERS MAKE LARGE PROFITS AND SELL QUICKLY. 


The trade supplied with Extract by 


JOHN MATTHEWS, First Ave., between 26th & 27th Sts., New York. 


A. D. PUFFER, 48 
CHAS, LIPPINCOTT, 914 & 


ortiand St., Boston. 
916 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 


B.B. PORTER & CO., 75 1-2 Eastern Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
WHIEENEY & LANDUS, 208 Seventh St., Washington, D. C. 
JAS. B. SIMMONS, 307 North Third St., St. Louis, 


Agents supplied by E. P. SIMMONS, 137 Bleecker St., New York. 
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oil in the U.S., and over 
40° higher than common 
oil. Remember, that with 
We oils the higher the fire test 
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This of] is perfectly pure and odorless, 
and free from all chemicals; it lasts longer and burns 
brighter than any oil known. A lighted lamp may be 
ups:t and broken without fear of explosion or fire. It 
is urgently recommended by the N. Y. Fire Underwriters 


le dealers in all the DENSLOW 
© EBUSEE, Refiners, 130 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
P.S.—Where our safety oil can not be found at the 
stores, we will express 5-gallon cans to any part of the 
U. S. for $3. 
Meets universal favor, because it has no 
W odor and no explosive vapor. B 
For railroad, steamboat, and family use, R 
no oil can equal it. 0 


° ECLECTIC OIL. § 


Very superior GASOLENE, for Gas Ma- 


E chines 


NAPTHA and BENZINE also prepared R 
§ * HUDSON RIVER OIL WORKS 8’ 
Office, 120 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
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TWINES and NETTIN G, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
t#™ Send for Price-List.} Baltimore, Md. 


© OO For first-class Pianos—Sent on trial—No Ag’ 
$29( Address U.S. PIANO CO., 645 Bdway, NY. 
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WARD'S 
PERFECT FITTING 


SHIRTS. 


Self- Measure for Shirts. 

Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices, and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free every where. 

Ready-made SHIRTS, six for $1250. Fine quality, 
well made, and warranted to fit. The cash can be 
paid to Express company, on receipt of goods. = 

S. W. H. WARD, 387 Broadway. 

Also, corner of Union Square and Broadway, N. Y. 


THE INK & STAIN EXTRACTING CRAYON 


Instantaneously removes Ink and similar stains from 


| the hands or linen. Samples in elegant Pocket Cases, 
| 50 cents each. AGENTS WANTED. Address, with 


stamp, W. A. COOKE, 


6 State St., N. ¥. 
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BISHOP & REIN, 
JEWELERS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York-, 
DIAMONDS, EMERALDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, 
Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 


MOSAICS, 


and other 


FINE JEWELRY and SILVERWARE. 
WATCHES ofall the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 


| Cockspur Street, London. 


We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 
CORAL JEWELRY. 


Dmim | oO, 
J, W. Johnston, 


260 GRAND STREET, New ¥ 


Also, Hosiery and Men's Furnishing Goods. Six su 
sor Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wamesutta Xx 


> | muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the linen. 


¢# Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. 
S®™ Six good “ - Harris - oR 

To gentlemen residing outside of New York a good 
fit will be guaranteed by sending the following meas- 
urements in inches: Size of Collar worn; measure from 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of small fin- 
ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist. State number 
of Plaits ; if for Studs, Spirals, or Buttons ; style of Cuff. 

t#~ The Trade supplied with Dress Shirts to Order. 


FREEMASONRY EXPOSED. 


The most sensational book of the day. Illustrated 
by Thos. Worth. For sale every where; or inclose 
25 cents to WINCHELL & SMALL, _ 

113 Fulton St., N. Y. 


————————————_ 
The Darling Self-Supplying Penholder. 


Filled by atmospheric pressure. Writes 2000 words at 
a dip. Used with any pen. Sent prepaid for 50 cts. ; 
Ex. Piatec , 75 cts. ; Nickel Plated, $1; Pocket-Holders, 
$2. Clubs of Six for $2. Trade supplied. 
W. A. COOK, No. 6 State St., N. Y. 
One of the Best of its kind.—Scientific American, N.Y. 


1,700,000 ACRES IN IOWA! 
180,000 Acres in Nebraska! 


THE 


R.R. Land Companies 


Of Iowa and Nebraska 


OFFER THE ABOVE LANDS TO SETTLERS, at 
$3 to $10 per acre, on time at six per cent., or for 
cash. These Companies have determined to have their 
lands settled at the earliest possible day, in order to in- 
crease the business of their Railroads, which are now 
all completed, and therefore offer the BEST LANDS, in 
the BEST STATES, at the LOWEST PRICES. Wesell 


Land Exploring Tickets 

at our Offices in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and at No.1 La 
Salle St., Chicago. Railroad fares west of those places 
REFUNDED to holders of exploring tickets who pur- 
chase 80 acres or more. Large Reduction of R. R. fare 
to colonies, or parties of 25, or more. Colored Maps, 
showing all the lands in both States, sent for 20 cents. 
Pamphlets and County maps sent FREE, to all parts 
of the world. Apply to 


W. W. WALKER, 
Vice Pres’t, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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Beautifies the complexion hy removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 

JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 





Opticians, Mathematical and Philosophical In- 
strument Makers and Importers, 
Spectacles, Microscopes, Opera Glasses, Drawing In- 
struments, Transits, Levels, Compasses, Ta , hme 
ures, Thermometers, Barometers, Magic nterns, 
Stereopticons, &c., &. 
Manuals as follows sent for 10 cents each: 
Part 1st. Mathematical Instruments......... 155 pages. 
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UNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER, | 


See what $25 will buy: 
10 copies of New Hattowep Songs; 
100 copies of Hattowep Hymns (its com- 
panion) ; 


25 copies of Sincinc Annvat (all new); | 


Annvat for 1871, just out. 
Siyerwse Guipr, free on application. 
PHILLIP PHILLIPS, 
37 Union Square, New York. 
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things “as through a glass, darkly,” not as they really are. When the stomach 
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DRAWERS, 
SPRING UNDERWEAR 


Promenade Gloves, 


FINE HOSIERY, 
Elegant Neckwear, 


New Styles Now Ready. 


UNION ADAMS & C0, 


_ No. 637 Broadway. 
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POWDER 


WHY USE IT? 


BECAUSE IT IS PERFECTLY PURE. 
IT PRODUCES 
ELEGANT, LIGHT, HEALTHY ROLLS, BISCUITS 
BREAD, WAFFLES, 

CORN BREAD, CORN CAKES, 
GRIDDLE CAKES OF ALL KINDS, 
POT-PIE AND FRUIT DUMPLINGS, 
an 


PASTRY AND CAKES OF EVERY VARIETY. 


It is the best Baking Powder in use. It 1s 
cheaper than all others, as is proven by the small 
quantity required for use, compared with other 
preparations of like character. Nearly 50 per 
cent. is saved to the consumer in this way alone. 

Every package is put up full net weight. For 
sale generally by Grocers, Ship-Chandlers, and 
Dealers, wholesale and retail, and at wholesale 
by Wholesale Grocers, Fruit Dealers, &c.,in New 
York and cities and towns generally. 

DOOLEY & BROTHER, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
69 New St., New York. 
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Price, by mail, $1 00. Joun H. Manny, Syracuse, \.}- 








UPHAM’S DEPILATORY POWDER 


Removes superfluous hair in five minutes, with 
out injury to the skin. Sent by mail for $1 25, by ac 
| UPHAM, 106 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
E. BRAUNSDORF & CO., Mfrs 

e of the Atna Shuttle S. M., have 
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CHAPTER I. 
KILGOBBIN CASTLE, 


Some one has said that almost all that Ireland 
possesses of picturesque beauty is to be found on, 
or in the immediate neighborhood of, the sea- 
board; and if we except some brief patches of 
river scenery on the ‘* Nore” and the ** Blackwa- 
ter,” and a part of Lough Erne, the assertion is 
not devoid of truth. The dreary expanse called 
the Bog of Allen, which occupies a high table- 
land in the centre of the island, stretches away 
for miles flat, sad-colored, and monotonous, fis- 
sured in every direction by channels of dark-tint- 
ed water, in which the very fish take the same sad 
color. This tract is almost without trace of hab- 
itation, save where, at distant intervals, utter des- 
titution has raised a mud-hovel undistinguishable 
from the hillocks of turf around it, 

Fringing this broad waste, little patches of cul- 
tivation are to be seen—small potato-gardens, as 
they are called, or afew roods of oats, green even 
in the late autumn ; but, strangely enough, with 
nothing to show where the humble tiller of the 
soil was living, nor, often, any visible road to 
these isolated spots of culture. Gradually, how- 
ever—but very gradually—the prospect brightens, 
Fields with inclosures, and a cabin or two, are to 
be met with; a solitary tree, generally an ash, 
will be seen; some rude instrument of husband- 
ry, or an ass-cart, will show that we are emerg- 
ing from the region of complete destitution and 
approaching a land of at least struggling civiliza- 
tion. At last, and by a transition that is not al- 
Ways easy to mark, the scene glides into those 
rich pasture lands and well-tilled farms that form 
the wealth of the midland counties. Gentle- 
men’s seats and waving plantations succeed, and 
Weare in a country of comfort and abundance. 

On this border land between fertility and des- 
titution, and on a tract which had probably once 
been part of the bog itself, there stood—there 
stands still—a short, square tower, battlemented 
at top, and surmounted with a pointed roof, which 
seems to grow out of a cluster of farm-buildings, 
so surrounded is its base by roofs of thatch and 
sates. Incongruous, vulgar, and ugly in every 
way, the old keep appears to look down on them 
~_ime-worn and battered as it is—as might a re- 
duced gentleman regard the unworthy associates 
with whom an altered fortune had linked him. 
This is all that remains of Kilgobbin Castle. 

In the guide-books we read that it was once a 
place of strength and importance, and that Hugh 
de Lacy—the same bold knight ‘who had won 
all Treland for the English from the Shannon to 
the sea”—had taken this castle from a native 
Cuettain called Neal O'Caharney, whose family 
he had slain, all save one; and then it adds: 

‘ir Hagh came one day, with three English- 
men, that he might show them the castle, when 
there came to him a youth of the men of Meath 
~—* certain Gilla Naher O’Mahey, foster-brother 
ot OCaharney himself—with his battle-axe con- 
cealed beneath his cloak, and while De Lacy was 
reading the petition he gave him, he dealt him 
‘uch a blow that his head flew off many yards 
away, both head and body being afterward buried 
in the ditch of the castle.” 
on annals of Kilronan farther relate that the 
ey became adherents of the English 
deals Reargt n,n cain 
stored to a part of the lands and the Castle of 
Kilgobbine "| of the lands and the Castle of 
sanahe ? by favor of which act of grace, 
ara — they were bound to raise a 

a nonument over the brave knight, Hugh 
icy, Whom their kinsman had so treacherous- 


ly slain - ly 
Srp but they did no more of this than one 
ior € of granite, and no inscription there- 


ian Gana that at all times, and with all 
lesen aharneys were false knaves, and un- 
) their word. 

aran times, again, the Kearneys returned 
plage — of their fathers and followed the 
OKean, ning James ; one of them, Michael 
“Bovee ee acted as aid-de-camp at the 
“ae and conducted the king to Kilgobbin, 

. © passed the night after the defeat, and, 


88 the tradie; 
nthe radition records, held a court the next 
castle fa at which he thanked the owner of the 





‘his hospitality, and created him on the 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


spot a viscount by the style and title of Lord 
Kilgobbin. 

It is needless to say that the newly created 
noble saw good reason to keep his elevation to 
himself. They were somewhat critical times just 
then for the adherents of the lost cause, and the 
followers of King William were keen at scenting 
out any disloyalty that might be turned to good 
account by a confiscation. The Kearneys, how- 
ever, were prudent. They entertained a Dutch 
officer, Van Straaten, on King William’s staff, 
and gave such valuable information besides, as to 
the condition of the country, that no suspicions 
of disloyalty attached to them. 

To these succeeded more peaceful times, dur- 
ing which the Kearneys were more engaged in 
endeavoring to reconstruct the fallen condition of 
their fortunes than in political intrigue. Indeed 
a very small portion of the original estate now 
remained to them; and of what once had pro- 
duced above four thousand a year, there was left 
a property barely worth eight hundred. 

The present owner, with whose fortunes we 
are more immediately concerned, was a widower. 
Maurice Kearney’s family consisted of a son and 
a daughter, the former about two-and-twenty, the 
latter four years younger, though, to all appear- 
ance, there did not seem a year between them. 

Maurice Kearney himself was a man of about 
fifty-four or fifty-six—hale, handsome, and pow- 
erful; his snow-white hair and bright complex- 
ion, with his full gray eyes and regular teeth, 
giving him an air of genial cordiality at first sight 
which was fully confirmed by farther acquaint- 
ance. So long as the world went well with him, 
Maurice seemed to enjoy life thoroughly ; and 
even its rubs he bore with an easy jocularity that 
showed what a stout heart he could oppose to 
fortune. A long minority had provided him with 
a considerable sum on his coming of age, but he 
spent it freely, and, when it was exhausted, con- 
tinued to live on at the same rate as before, till 
at last, as creditors grew pressing, and mort- 
gagees threatened foreclosure, he saw himself re- 
daced to something 
less than one-fifth a with 
of his former out- MTT Hla) 
lay; andthoughhe i, | | il i 
| AN 


—~ mn 


seemed to address 
himself to the task 
with a bold spirit 
and a_ resolute 
mind, the old hab- 
its were too deeply 
rooted to be eradi- 
cated, and thepleas- 
ant companionship 
of his equals, his 
life at the club in 
Dublin, his joyous 
conviviality, no lon- 
ger possible, he suf- 
fered himself to de- 
scend to an inferior 
rank, and sought 
his associates 
among humbler 
men, whose flatter- 
ing reception of 
him soon recon- 
ciled him to his 
fallen condition. 
His companions 
were now the small 
farmers of the 
neighborhood and 
the shop-keepers in 
the adjoining town 
of Moate, to whose 
habits and modes 
of thought and ex- 
pression he gradu- 
ally conformed, till 
it became positive- 
ly irksome to him- 
self to keep the company of his equals, Whether, 
however, it was that age had breached the strong- 
hold of his good spirits, or that conscience re- 
buked him for having derogated from his station, 
certain it is that all his buoyancy failed him when 
away from society, and that in the quietness of 
his home he was depressed and dispirited to a de- 
gree; and to that genial temper, which once he 
could count on against every reverse that befell 
him, there now succeeded an irritable, peevish 
spirit that led him to attribute every annoyance 
he met with to some fault or short-coming of 
others. 

By his neighbors in the town and by his ten- 
antry he was always addressed as ‘‘my lord,” 
and treated with all the deference that pertained 
to such difference of station. By the gentry, 
however, when at rare occasions he met them, 
he was known as Mr. Kearney, and in the vil- 
lage post-office the letters with the name Mau- 
rice Kearney, Esq., were perpetual reminders of 
what rank was accorded him by that wider sec- 
tion of the world that lived beyond the shadow 
of Kilgobbin Castle. 

Perhaps the impossible task of serving two 
masters is never more palpably displayed than 
when the attempt attaches to a divided identity 
—when a man tries to be himself in two distinct 
parts in life, without the slightest misgiving of 
hypocrisy while doing so. Maurice Kearney not 
only did not assume any pretension to nobility 
among his equals, but he would have felt that 
any reference to his title from one of them would 
have been an impertinence, and an impertinence 
to be resented; while, at the same time, had a 
shop-keeper of Moate, or one of the tenants, ad- 
dressed him as other than ‘‘ my lord,” he would 
not have deigned him a notice. 

Strangely enough, this divided allegiance did 
not merely prevail with the outer world, it actu- 
ally penetrated within his walls. By his son, 
Richard Kearney, he was always called ‘‘ my 
lord ;” while Kate as persistently addressed and 
spoke of him as papa. Nor was this difference 











without signification as to their separate natures 
and tempers. 

Had Maurice Kearney contrived to divide the 
two parts of his nature, and bequeathed all his 
pride, his vanity, and his pretensions to his son, 
while he gave his light-heartedness, his buoyan- 
cy, and kindliness to his daughter, the partition 
could not have been more perfect. Richard 
Kearney was full of an insolent pride of birth, 
Contrasting the position of his father with that 
held by his grandfather, he resented the downfall 
as the act of a dominant faction, eager to out- 
rage the old race, and the old religion of Ireland. 
Kate took a very different view of their condi- 
tion. She clung, indeed, to the notion of their 
good blood, but as a thing that might assuage 
many of the pangs of adverse fortune, not in- 
crease nor imbitter them ; and ‘‘if we are ever 
to emerge,” thought she, ‘‘ from this poor state, 
we shall meet our class without any of the shame 
of a mushroom origin. It will be a restoration, 
and not a new elevation.” She was a fine, hand- 
some, fearless girl, whom many said ought to 
have been a boy; but this was rather intended as 
a covert slight on the narrower nature and pee- 
vish temperament. of her brother—another way, 
indeed, of saying that they should have ex- 
changed conditions. 

The listless indolence of her father’s life, and 
the almost complete absence from home of her 
brother, who was pursuing his studies at the 
Dublin University, had given over to her charge 
not only the household, but no small share of the 
management of the estate—all, in fact, that an 
old land steward, a certain Peter Gill, would per- 
mit her to exercise; for Peter was a very abso- 
lute and despotic grand vizier; and if it had not 
been that he could neither read nor write, it would 
have been utterly impossible to have wrested from 
him a particle of power over the property. This 
happy defect in his education—happy so far as 
Kate's rule was concerned — gave her the one 


| claim she could prefer to any superiority over 


him; and his obstinacy could never be effectual- 
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already admitted it to be. First of all, not a 
tenant on the estate had any certain knowledge 
of how much land he held. There had been 
no survey of the property for years. 

“Tt will be made up to you,” was Gill's 
phrase about every thing. ‘° What matters if you 
have an acre more or an acre less?” Neither 
had any one a lease, or, indeed, a writing of any 
kind. Gill settled that on the 25th March and 
25th September a certain sum was to be forth, 
coming, and that was all. When the lord wants 
ed them they were always to give him a hand, 
which often meant with their carts and horses, 
especially in harvest-time. Not that they were a 
hard-worked or hard-working population: they 
took life very easy, seeing that by no possible ex- 
ertion could they materially better themselves ; 
and even when they hunted a neighbor's cow out 
of their wheat, they would execute the eviction 
with a lazy indolence and sluggishness that took 
away from the act all semblance of ungenerous- 
ness. 

They were very poor, their hovels were wretched, 
their clothes ragged, and their food scanty; but, 
with all that, they were not discontented, and very 
far from unhappy. ‘There was no prosperity at 
hand to contrast with their poverty. The world 
was, on the whole, pretty much as they always 
remembered it. They would have liked to be 
** better off” if they knew how, but they did not 
know if there was a ‘‘ better off “—much less how 
to come at it; and if there were, Peter Gill cer- 


| tainly did not tell them of it. 


If a stray visitor to fair or market brought 
back the news that there was an agitation abroad 
for a new settlement of the land, that popular or- 
ators were proclaiming the poor man’s rights and 
denouncing the cruelties of the landlord, if they 


| heard that men were talking of repealing the laws 





which secured property to the owner and only ad- 
mitted him to a sort of partnership with the tiller 
of the soil, old Gill speedily assured them that 
these were changes only to be adopted in Ulster, 
where the tenants were rack-rented and treated 
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“WHAT LARK HAVE YOU BEEN ON, MASTER JOE?” 


ly overcome, except by confronting him with a 
written document or a column of figures. Be- 
fore these, indeed, he would stand crest-fallen 
and abashed. Some strange terror seemed to 
possess him as to the peril of opposing himself 
to such inscrutable testimony—a fear, be it said, 
he never felt in contesting an oral witness. 

Peter had one resource, however; and I am 
not sure that a similar stronghold has not secured 
the power of greater men and in higher functions. 
Peter’s sway was of so varied and complicated a 
kind; the duties he discharged were so various, 
manifold, and conflicting ; the measures he took 
with the people whose destinies were committed 
to him were so thoroughly devised, by reference 
to the peculiar condition of each man—what he 
could do, or bear, or submit to—and not by any 
sense of justice—that a sort of government grew 
up over the property full of hitches, contingencies, 
and compensations, and of which none but he 
who had invented the machinery could possibly 
pretend to the direction. The estate being, to 


use his own words, ‘‘ so like the old coach-har- | 


ness, so full of knots, splices, and entanglenients, 
there was not another man in Ireland could make 
it work; and if another were to try it, it would 
all come to pieces in his hands.” ‘ 

Kate was shrewd enough to see this; and in 
the same way that she had admiringly watched 
Peter as he knotted a trace here and supplemented 
a strap there, strengthening a weak point, and 
providing for casualties, even the least likely, she 
saw him dealing with the tenantry on the proper- 
ty; and in the same spirit that he made allow- 
ance for sickness here and misfortune there, he 
would be as prompt to screw up a lagging tenant 
to the last penny, and secure the landlord in the 
share of any season of prosperity. 

Had the Government Commissioner, sent to 
report on the state of land tenure in Ireland, con- 
fined himself to a visit to the estate of Lord Kil- 
gobbin—for so we like to call him—it is just pos- 
sible that the Cabinet would have found the task 
of legislation even more difficult than they have 
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like slaves. ‘* Which of you here,” would he 
say, ‘‘can come forward and say he was ever 
evicted ?” Now as the term was one of which 
none had the very vaguest conception—it might, 
for aught they knew, have been an operation in 
surgery—the appeal was an overwhelming suc- 
cess, ‘*Sorra doubt of it, but ould Peter's right, 
and there’s worse places to live in, and worse 
landlords to live under than the lord.” Not but 
it taxed Gill’s skill and cleverness to maintain 
this quarantine against the outer world; and he 
often felt like Prince Metternich in a like strait— 
that it would only be a question of time, and, in 
the long run, the newspaper fellows must win. 

From what has been said, therefore, it may be 
imagined that Kilgobbin was not a model estate, 
nor Peter Gill exactly the sort of witness from 
which a select committee would have extracted 
any valuable suggestions for the construction of 
a land code. vo 

Any thing short of Kate Kearney's fine temper 
and genial disposition would have broken down 
by daily dealing with this cross-grained, wrong- 
headed, and obstinate old fellow, whose ideas of 
management all centred in craft and subulety— 
outwitting this man, forestalling that — doing 
every thing by halves, so that no boon came un- 
associated with some contingency or other by 
which he secured to himself unlimited power and 
uncontrolled tyranny. 

As Gill was in perfect possession of her father’s 
confidence, to oppose him in any thing was a task 
of no mean difficulty ; and the mere thought that 
the old fellow should feel offended and throw up 
his charge—a threat he had more than once half 
hinted—was a terror Kilgobbin could not have 
faced. Nor was this her only care. There was 
Dick continually dunning her for remittances, 
and importuning her for means to supply his ex- 
travagances, ‘‘I suspected how it would be,” 
wrote he once, ‘* with a lady paymaster. And 
when my father told me I was to look to you for 
my allowance, I accepted the information as a 
heavy percentage taken off my beggarly income. 
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What could you—what could any young girl— 
know of the requirements of a man going out into 
the best society of a capital? To derive any 
benefit from associating with these people, I must 
at least seem to live likethem. I am received as 
the son of a man of condition and property, and 
vou want to bound my habits by those of my 
chum, Joe Atlee, whose father is starving some- 
where on the pay of a Presbyterian minister. 
Even Joe himself laughs at the notion of gauging 
my expenses by his. ; 

‘* If this is to go on—I mean if you intend to 
persist in this plan—be frank enough to say so at 
once, and I will either take pupils, or seek a clerk- 
ship, or go off to Australia; and I care precious 
little which of the three. 

‘*T know what a proud thing it is for whoever 
manages the revenue to come forward and show 
a surplus. Chancellors of the Exchequer make 
great reputations in that fashion; but there are 
certain economies that lie close to revolutions, 
Now don’t risk this, nor don't be above taking a 
hint from one some years older than you, though 
he neither rules his father’s house nor metes out 
his pocket-money.” 

Such, and such like, were the epistles she re- 
ceived from time to time; and though frequency 
blunted something of their sting, and their injus- 
tice gave her a support against their sarcasm, she 
read and thought over them in a spirit of bitter 
mortification. Of course she showed none of 
these letters to her father. He, indeed, only asked 
if Dick were well, or if he were soon going up for 
that scholarship or fellowship—he did not know 
which, nor was he to blame—*‘ which, after all, it 
was hard on a Kearney to stoop to accept, only 
that times were changed with us, and we werent 
what we used to be”—a reflection so overwhelm- 
ing that he generally felt unable to dwell on it. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE PRINCE KOSTALERGI. 


Mavrice Kearney had once a sister whom he 
dearly loved, and whose sad fate lay very heavily 
on his heart, for he was not without self-accusings 
on the score of it. Matilda Kearney had been a 
belle of the Irish court and a toast at the club 
when Maurice was a young fellow in town ; and 
ke had been very proud of her beauty, and tasted 
a full share of those attentions which often fall to 
the lot of brothers of handsome girls, 

Then Matty was an heiress—that is, she had 

twelve thousand pounds in her own right; and 
Ireland was not such a California as to make a 
very pretty girl with twelve thousand pounds an 
every-day chance. She had numerous offers of 
marriage, and, with the usual luck in such cases, 
there were commonplace, unattractive men with 
good means, and there were clever and agreeable 
fellows without a sixpence, all alike ineligible. 
Matty had that infusion of romance in her nature 
that few, ifany, Irish girls are free from, and 
which made her desire that the man of her choice 
should be something out of the common. She 
would have liked a soldier who had won distinc- 
tion in the field. ‘The idea of military fame was 
very dear to her Irish heart, and she fancied with 
what pride she would hang upon the arm of one 
whose gay trappings and gold embroidery emblem- 
atized the career he followed. If not a soldier, 
she would have liked a great orator, some leader 
in debate that men would rush down to hear, and 
whose glowing words would be gathered up and 
repeated as though inspirations: after that a poet, 
and perhaps—not a painter—a sculptor, she 
thought, might do. 

With such aspirations as these, it is not sy- 
prising that she rejected the offers of those com- 
fortable fellows in Meath, or Louth, whose mili- 
tary glories were militia drills, and whose elo- 
quence was confined to the bench of magistrates. 

At three-and-twenty she was in the full blaze 
of her beauty; at three-and-thirty she was still 
unmarried; her looks on the wane, but her ro- 
mance stronger than ever, not untinged, perhaps, 
with a little bitterness toward that sex which had 
not afforded one man of merit enough to woo and 

win her. Partly out of pique with a land so bar- 
ren of all that could minister to imagination, 
partly in anger with her brother who had been 
urging her to a match she disliked, she went 
abroad to travel, wandered about for a year or 
two, and at last found herself one winter at Na- 
ples. 

There was at that time, as secretary to the 
Greek legation, a young fellow whom repute 
called the handsomest man in Europe. He was 
a certain Spiridion Kostalergi, whose title was 
Prince of Delos; though whether there was such 
a principality, or that he was its representative, 
society was not fully agreed upon. At all events, 
Miss Kearney met him at a court ball, when he 
wore his national costume, looking, it must be 
owned, so splendidly handsome that all thought 
of his princely rank was forgotten in presence of 
a face and figure that recalled the highest tri- 
umphs of ancient art. It was Antinous come 
to life in an embroidered cap and a gold-worked 
jacket, and it was Antinous with a voice like 
Mario, and who waltzed in perfection. This 
splendid creature, a modern Alcibiades in gifts 

of mind and graces, soon heard, among his other 
triumphs, how a rich and handsome Irish girl 
had fallen in love with him at first sight. He 
had himself been struck by her good looks and 
her stylish air; and learning that there could be 
no doubt about her fortune, he lost no time in 
making hisadvances. Before the end of the first 
week of their acquaintance he proposed. She 
referred him to her brother before she could 
consent; and though, when Kostalergi inquired 
among her English friends, none had ever heard 
of a Lord Kilgobbin, the fact of his being Irish 
explained their ignorance, not to say that Kear- 
ney’s reply being a positive refusal of consent, so 
fully satisfied the Greek that it was ‘“‘a good 
thing,” he pressed his suit with a most passion- 
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ate ardor; threatened to kill himself if she per- 
sisted in rejecting him, and so worked upon her 
heart by his devotion, or on her pride by the 
thought of his position, that she yielded, and 
within three weeks from the day they first met 
she became the Princess of Delos. 

When a Greek, holding any public employ, 
marries money, his government is usually pru- 
dent enough to promote him. It is a recogni- 
tion of the merit that others have discovered, 
and a wise administration marches with the in- 
ventions of the age it lives in. Kostalergi s chief 
was consequently recalled, suffered to fall back 
upon his previous obscurity—he had been a com- 
mission agent for a house in the Greek trade— 
and the Prince of Delos gazetted as Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Greece, with the first class of 
St. Salvador, in recognition of his services to the 
state; no one being indiscreet enough to add that 
the aforesaid services were comprised in marry- 
ing an Irishwoman with a dowry of—to quote 
the Athenian Hemera—* three hundred and fifty 
thousand drachmas.” ; F 

For a while—it was a very brief while—the 
romantic mind of the Irish girl was raised to a 
sort of transport of enjoyment. Here was every 
thing—more than every thing—her most glow- 
ing imagination had ever conceived. Love, am- 
bition, station, all gratified, though, to be sure, 
she had quarreled with her brother, who had re- 
turned her last letters unopened. Maurice, she 
thought, was too good-hearted to bear a long 
grudge ; he would see her happiness, he would 
hear what a devoted and good husband her dear 
Spiridion had proved himself, and he would for- 
give her at last. 

Though, as was well known, the Greek envoy 
received but a very moderate salary from his gov- 
ernment, and even that not paid with a strict 
punctuality, the legation was maintained with a 
splendor that rivaled, if not surpassed, those of 
France, England, or Russia. ‘The Prince of De- 
los led the fashion in equipage, as did the Princess 
in toilet; their dinners, their balls, their fétes at- 
tracted the curiosity of even the highest to wit- 
ness them ; and tosuch a degree of notoriety had 
the Greek hospitality attained, that Naples at last 
admitted that without the Palazzo Kostalergi 
there would be nothing to attract strangers to the 
capital. 

Play, so invariably excluded from the habits 
of an embassy, was carried on at this legation to 
such an excess that the clubs were completely 
deserted, and all the young men of gambling 
tastes flocked here each night, sure to find lans- 
quenet or faro, and for stakes which no public 
table could possibly supply. It was not alone 
that this life of a gambler estranged Kostalergi 
from his wife, but that the scandal of his infidel- 
ities had reached her also, just at the time when 
some vague glimmering suspicions of his utter 
worthlessness were breaking on her mind. The 
birth of a little girl did not seem in the slightest 
degree to renew the ties between them; on the 
contrary, the embarrassment of a baby and the 
cost it must entail were the only considerations 
he would entertain, and it was a constant question 
of his—uttered, too, with a tone of sarcasm that 
cut her to the heart—‘‘ Would not her brother— 
the Lord Irlandais—like to have that baby? 
Would she not write and ask him?” Unpleas- 
ant stories had long been rife about the play at 
the Greek legation, when a young Russian secre- 
tary, of high family and influence, lost an im- 
mense sum under circumstances which deter- 

mined him to refuse payment. Kostalergi, who 
had been the chief winner, refused every thing 
like inquiry or examination—in fact, he madg in- 
vestigation impossible ; for the cards, which the 
Russian had declared to be marked, the Greek 
gathered up slowly from the table and threw them 
into the fire, pressing his foot upon them in the 
flames, and then calmly returning to where the 
other stood, he struck him across the face with 
his open hand, saying, as he did it, ‘* Here is an- 
other debt to repudiate, and before the same 
witnesses also !” 

The outrage did not admit of delay, the ar- 
rangements were made in an instant, and within 
half an hour—merely time enough to send for a 
surgeon—they met at the end of the garden of 
the legation. The Russian fired first, and, though 
a consummate pistol-shot, agitation at the insult 
so urmerved him that he missed; his ball cut 
the knot of Kostalergi’s cravat. The Greek took 
a calm and deliberate aim, and sent his bullet 
through the other’s forehead. He fell without a 
word, stone dead. 

Though the duel had been a fair one, and the 
procés verbal drawn up and agreed on both sides 
showed that all had been done loyally, the friends 
of the young Russian had influence to make the 
Greek government not only recall the envoy, but 
actually the mission itself, ; 

For some years the Kostalergis lived in retire- 
ment at Palermo, not knowing, nor known to 
anyone. Their means were now s0 reduced that 
they had barely sufficient for daily life, and, 
though the Greek prince—as he was called—con- 
stantly appeared on the public promenade well 
dressed, and in all the pride of his handsome 
figure, it was currently said that his wife was lit- 
erally dying of want. 

It was only after long and agonizing suffering 
that she ventured to write to her brother, and ap- 
peal to him for advice and assistance. But at 
last she did so, and a correspondence grew up 
which, in a measure, restored the affection be- 
tween them. When Kostalergi discovered the 
source from which his wretched wife now drew 
her consolation and her courage, he forbade her 
to write more, and himself addressed a letter to 
Kearney so insulting and offensive — charging 
him even with causing the discord of his home, 
and showing the letter to his wife before sending 
it—that the poor woman, long failing in health 
and broken down, sank soon after, and died so 





destitute that the very funeral was paid for by a 
subscription among her countrymen. Kostalergi 
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had left her some days before her death, carrying 
the girl along with him, nor was his whereabouts 
learned for a considerable time. ‘ 

When next he emerged into the world it was 
at Rome, where he gave lessons in music and 
modern languages, in many of which he was a pro- 
ficient. His splendid appearance, his captivating 
address, his thorough familiarity with the modes 
of society, gave him the entrée to many houses, 
where his talents amply requited the hospitality he 
received. He possessed, among his other gifts, an 
immense amount of plausibility, and people found 
it, besides, very difficult to believe ill of that well- 
bred, somewhat retiring, man, who, in circum- 
stances of the very narrowest fortunes, not only 
looked and dressed like a gentleman, but actual- 
ly brought up a daughter with a degree of care 
and an amount of regard to her education that 
made him appear a model nt. 

Nina Kostalergi was then about seventeen, 
though she looked at least three years older. She 
was a tall, slight, pale girl, with perfectly regular 
features—so classic in the mould, and so devoid of 
any expression, that she recalled the face one sees 
onacameo. Her hair was of wondrous beauty— 
that rich gold-color which has ‘‘ reflets” through 
it, as the light falls full or faint, and of an abun- 
dance that taxed her ingenuity to dress it. They 
gave her the sobriquet of the Titian Girl at 
Rome whenever she appeared abroad. 

In the only letter Kearney had received from 
his brother-in-law after his sister's death was an 
insolent demand for a sum of money, which he 
alleged that Kearney was unjustly withholding, 
and which he now threatened to enforce by 
law. ‘‘I am well aware,” wrote he, ‘‘ what 
measure of honor or honesty I am to expect from 
a man whose very name and designation are a 
deceit. But probably prudence will suggest how 
much better it would be on this occasion to simu- 
late rectitude than risk the shame of an open ex- 
posure.” 

‘To this gross insult Kearney never deigned any 
reply ; and now more than two years passed with- 
out any tidings of his disreputable relation, when 
there came one morning a letter with the Roman 
post-mark, and addressed, ‘‘& Monsieur le Vi- 
comte de Kilgobbin, & son Chateau de Kilgobbin, 
en Irlande.” ‘To the honor of the officials in the 
Irish post-office, it was forwarded to Kilgobbin 
with the words, ‘‘ Try Maurice Kearney, Esq.,” 
in the corner. 

A glance at the writing showed it was not in 
Kostalergi’s hand, and, after a moment or two 
of hesitation, Kearney opened it. He turned at 
once for the writer’s name, and read the words, 
** Nina Kostalergi”—his sister's child! ‘* Poor 
Matty,” was all he could say for some minutes. 
He remembered the letter in which she told him of 
her little girl’s birth, and implored his forgiveness 
for herself and his love for her baby. ‘‘I want 
both, my dear brother,” wrote she; ‘‘ for though 
the bonds we make for ourselves by our passions—” 
And the rest of the sentence was erased—she 
evidently thinking she had delineated all that 
could give a clew to a despondent reflection. 

The present letter was written in English, but in 
that quaint peculiar hand Italians often write in. 
It begun by asking forgiveness for daring to write 
to him, and recalling the details of the relation- 
ship between them, as though he could not have 
remembered it. ‘‘I am, then, in my right,” 
wrote she, ‘when I address you as my dear, 
dear uncle, of whom I have heard so much, and 
whose name was in my prayers ere I knew why 
I knelt to pray.” 

Then followed a piteous appeal—it was actual- 
ly acry for protection. Her father, she said, had 

termined to devote her to the stage, and al- 
ready had taken steps to sell her—she said she 
used the word advisedly—for so many years to 
the impresario of the Fenice at Venice, her voice 
and musical skill being such as to give hope of 
her becoming a prima donna. She had, she said, 
frequently sung at private parties at Rome, but 
only knew within the last few days that she had 
been, not a guest, but a paid performer. Over- 
whelmed with the shame and indignity of this 
false position, she implored her mother’s brother 
to compassionate her. ‘If I could not become a 
governess, I could be your servant, dearest uncle,” 
she wrote. ‘*I only ask a roof to shelter me and 
arefuge. May I goto you? I would beg my 
way on foot, if I only knew that at the last your 
heart and your door would be open to me, and, as 
I fell at your feet, knew that I was saved.” 

Until a few days ago, she said, she had by her 
some little trinkets her mother had left her, and 
on which she counted as a means of escape ; but 
her father had discovered them, and taken them 
from her. 

** If you answer this—and oh, let me not doubt 
you will—write to me to the care of the Signori 
Cayani and Battistella, bankers, Rome. Do not 
delay, but remember that I am friendless, and, 
but for this chance, hopeless. Your niece, 

** Nixa Kostaverci.” 


While Kearney gave this letter to his daughter 
to read, he walked up and down the room with 
his head bent and his hands deep in his pockets. 

“*T think I know the answer you'll send to this, 
papa,” said the girl, looking up at him with a 
glow of pride and affection in her face. ‘‘I do 
not need that you should say it.” 

“*It will take fifty—no, not fifty, but five-and- 
thirty pounds to bring her over here, and how is 
she to come all alone ?” 

Kate made no reply; she knew the danger 
sometimes of interrupting his own solution of a 
difficulty. 

“*She’s a big girl, I suppose, by this—fourteen 
or fifteen ?” z 

** Over nineteen, papa.” 

“So she is—I was forgetting. That scoun- 
drel, her father, might come after her ; he'd have 
the right, if he wished to enforce it, and what a 
scandal he'd bring upon us all!” 

** But would he care to do it? Is he not | 
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more likely to be glad to be dis a 

her charge ?” P embarrassed 
‘Not if he was going to sell 

—— her into money.” 

** He never been in England - 
know how far the law would ee he —- Not 
over her.” 7 power 

** Don’t trust that, Kate ; a black = 
can find out how much is in his ee = aye 
If he doesn’t know it now, he'd know it th 
after he landed.” He paused an instant, a 
then said : ‘* There will be the devil to pay = 
old Peter Gill, for he'll want all the cach "[ 
scrape together for Loughrea fair. He counts > 
having eighty sheep down there at the long croft 
“a a cow oF two besides. That's money's worth 

Another silence followed, 
** And I think worse of the 
all the cost.” 

. “* Somehow, I have no fear that 
ere.” 

‘You'll have to talk over Peter, Kitty”—he 
always said Kitty when he meant to coax her 

.** He'll mind you, and at all events you don’: 
care about his grumbling. Tell him it’s a sud. 
den call on me for railroad shares, or”—and here 
he winked knowingly—‘‘ say, it’s going to Rome 
the money is, and for the Pope!” 

‘That's an excellent thought, papa,” said she 
laughing; ‘Ill certainly tell him the money ic 
going to Rome, and you'll write soon—you ‘see 
with what anxiety she expects your answer,” 

**Tll write to-night when the house is quiet, 
and there’s no racket nor disturbance about me.” 
Now, though Kearney said this with a perfect con- 
viction of its truth and reasonableness, it would 
have been very difficult for any one to say in 
what that racket he spoke of consisted, or where. 
in the quietude of even midnight was greater than 
that which prevailed there at noonday. Never, 
perhaps, were lives more completely still or mo- 
notonous than theirs. People who derive no in. 
terests from the outer world, who know nothing 
of what goes on in life, gradually subside into a 
condition in which reflection takes the place of 
conversation, and lose all zest and all necessity for 
that small-talk which serves, like the changes of 
a game, to while away time, and by the aid of 
which, if we do no more, we often delude the 
cares and worries of existence. 

A kind good-morning when they met, and a 
few words during the day—some mention of this 
or that event of the farmh or the laborers, and rare 
enough, too—some little incident that happened 
among the tenants, made all the materials of their 
intercourse, and filled up lives which either would 
very freely have owned were far from unhappy. 

Dick, indeed, when he came home and was 
weather-bound for a day, did lament his sad des- 
tiny, and mutter half-intelligible nonsense of what 
he would not rather do than descend to such a 
melancholy existence ; but in all his complainings 
he never made Kate discontented with her lot, or 
desire any thing beyond it. 

“It's all very well,” he would say, ‘till you 
know something better.” 

‘** But I want no better!” 

“Do you mean you'd like to go through life in 
this fashion ?” 

‘*T can’t pretend to say what I may feel as I 
grow older; but if I could be sure to be as 1 am 
now, I could ask nothing better.” a 

“‘T must say, it’s a very inglorious life, said 
he, with a sneer. 

‘*So it is, but how many, may I ask, are there 
who lead glorious lives? Is there any glory in 
dining out, in dancing, visiting, and picnicking? 
Where is the great glory of the billiard-table or 
the croquet-lawn? No, no, my dear Dick, the 
only glory that falls to the share of such humble 
folks as we are, is to have something to do, and 
to do it.” : 

Such were the sort of passages would now and 
then occur between them—little contests, be it 
said, in which she usually came off the con- 
queror. : . 

If she were to have a wish gratified, it would 
have been a few more books—something besides 
those odd volumes of Scott's novels, ‘* Zeluco” by 
Doctor Moore, and ‘‘ Florence M ‘Carthy, oe 
comprised her whole library, and which she rea 
over and over unceasingly. She was now 10 her 
usual place—a deep win low-seat— intently occu- 
pied with Amy Robsart’s sorrows, when her fa- 
ther came to read what he had written in answer 
to Nina. If it was very brief, it was very affec. 
tionate. It told her in a few words that she had 
no need to recall the ties of their relationship ; 
that his heart never ceased to remind him ot 
them; that his home was a very dull one, but 
that her cousin Kate would try and make ot 
happy one to her; entreated her to confer age 
the banker, to whom he remitted forty poun s 
what way she could make the journey, ince 
was too broken in health himself to go and fetc 
her. ‘It is a bold step I am counseling you © 
take. It is no light thing to quita father's — 
and I have my misgivings how far I am 4 ws 
adviser in recommending it. hae] a pod 
a nt il, and I must try, 1 4 can, 
vente fgg td in my Old-World actions, 
I attach to the thought of the stage ideas t o 
you would only smile at; but none of our ra % 
so far as I know, fell to that — mus 
you, while I have a roof to shelter you. . 

72 Tf you would write, and say about what time 
I might expect you, I would try to meet yo" 
your landing in England at Dover. 4 longs 
" * Kate sends you her warmest love, a0 
see ou.” - 
"Sans ome the whole of it. But a brief weer 
the bankers said that any expense they J0° 
needful to her safe convoy across Europe " 
id by him. 
° Ero tall right, dear? Have I forgotten! 
thing ?” asked he, as Kate read it over. sy 
rr every any papa—every thing. - 


of 


her—not if he 


after which he said 
Greek scoundrel than 


he'll come 





| do long to see : 
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“ay hope she’s like Mattie—if she’s only like 
her poor mother, it will make my heart young 
again to look at her.” 


CHAPTER III. 
“THE CHUMS.” 


nat old square of Trinity College, Dublin, 
one side of which fronts the Park, and in cham- 
bers on the ground-floor, an ouk door bore the 
names of ** Kearney and Atlee.” , 

Kearney was the son of Lord Kilgobbin; Adee, 
his chum, the son of a Presbyterian minister in 
the north of Ireland, had been four years in the 
university, but was still in his freshman period, 
not from any deficiency of scholar-like ability to 
ash on, but that, as the poet of the “Seasons 
~ in bed because he ‘had no motive for ris- 
ing,” Joe Atlee felt that there need be no ur- 
gency about taking & degree which, when he had 
got, he should be sorely ang to know what to 
do with. He was a Clever, ready - witted, but 
capricious fellow, fond of pleasure, and self-in- 
duigent to a degree that ill suited his very small- 
est of fortunes; for his father was a poor man, 
with a large family, and had already embarrassed 
himself heavily by the cost of sending his eldest 
son to the university. Joe's changes of purpose 
—for he had in succession abandoned law for 
medicine, medicine for theology, and theology for 
civil engineering, and, finally, gave them all up 
—had so outraged his father that he declared he 
would not continue any allowance to him beyond 
the present year; to which Joe replied by the 
same post, sending back the twenty pounds in- 
closed him, and saying: ‘‘ The only amendment 
I would make to your motion is as to the date 
—let it begin from to-day. I suppose I shall 
have to swim without corks some time. I may 
as well try now as later on.” 

The first experience of his ‘“‘ swimming without 
corks” was to lie in bed two days and smoke ; 
the next was to rise at daybreak and set out on 
a long walk into the country, from which he re- 
turned late at night, wearied and exhausted, hav- 
ing eaten but once during the day. 

Kearney, dressed for an evening party, re- 
splendent with jewelry, essenced and curled, was 
about to issue forth, when Atlee, dusty and way- 
worn, entered and threw himself into a chair. 

‘* What lark have you been on, Master Joe ?” 
he said. ‘*I have not seen you for three days, 
if not four.” 

‘No; I’ve begun to train,” said he, gravely. 
‘‘T want to see how long a fellow could hold on 
to life on three pipes of Cavendish per diem. I 
take it that the absorbents won’t be more cruel 
than a man’s creditors, and will not issue a dis- 
traint where there are no assets, so that probably 
by the time I shall have brought myself down 
to, let us say, seven stone weight, I shall have 
reached the goal.” 

This speech he delivered slowly and calmly, 
as though enunciating a very grave proposition. 

“What new nonsense is this? Don't you 
think health worth something ?” 

‘Next to life, unquestionably ; but one condi- 
tion of health is to be alive, and I don’t see how 
to manage that. Look here, Dick, I have just 
had a quarrel with my father; he is an excellent 
man and an impressive preacher, but he fails in 
the imaginative qualities. Nature has been a 
niggard to him in inventiveness. He is the 
minister of a little parish called Aghadoe, in the 
North, where they give him two hundred and 
ten pounds per annum, ‘They are eight in fam- 
ily, and he actually doesn’t see his way to allow 
me one hundred and fifty out of it. ‘That’s the 
ve, “ef neglect arithmetic in our modern 
schools !” 

“Has he reduced your allowance ?” 

‘‘ He has done more, he has extinguished it.” 

7 Have you provoked him to this ?” 

‘I have provoked him to it.” 

“ But is it not possible to accommodate mat- 
ters? It should not be very difficult, surely, to 
show him that once you are launched in life—” 

“And when will that be, Dick ?” broke in the 
other. “I have been on the stocks these four 
years, and that launching process you talk of 
looks just as remote as ever. No, no; let us be 
fair. He has all the right on his side; all the 
Wrong is on mine, Indeed, so far as conscience 
goes, I have always felt it so; but one’s con- 
science, like one’s boots, gets so pliant from 
Wear, that it ceases to give pain, Still, on my 
honor, I never hip-hurrahed to a toast, that I did 
hot feel, there goes broken boots to one of the 
YS, OF, Worse again, the cost of a cotton dress 
for one of the sisters. Whenever I took a sher- 
7 cobler, I thought of suicide after it. Self-in- 
calgence and self-reproach got linked in my na- 
“ so inseparably, it was hopeless to summon 
“a without the other, till at last I grew to be- 
_ 4 't was very heroic in me to deny myself 

mung, seeing how sorry I should be for it aft- 
—— But come, old fellow, don’t lose your 
rene we'll have time enough to talk over 

‘ese things—where are you going?” 

ps To the Claneys’,” 
one pth — a fellow I am to forget it 
her a ten ge: and I was to have brought 
ae -uquet! Dick, be a good fellow, and tell 
rattan vo or other—that I was sick in bed, or 
Thee ; — or a grandmother, and that 
hee so “2 id bouquet for her, but wouldn't 

pane through other hands than my own, 

“ Naa »W—to-morrow she shall have it.” 
thing pr Presa enough you don’t mean any 
an ae honor, Tl keep my promise. I've 
seras — watch yonder—I think it knows the 
Off: for if = n-office by itself. There, now be 
wine begin to think of all the fun you're 

rs Faas I shall just dress and join you.” 

r shall not do that,” said Dick, gravely ; 
ay long myself. Don't go to bed, 





In tl 


‘ 
“no 


**Say all good and sweet things to Letty for 
me. ‘Tell her—” Kearney did not wait for his 
=e but hurried down the steps and drove 
off, 

Joe sat down at the fire, filled his pipe, looked 
steadily at it, and then laid it on the mantel- 
piece. ‘*No, no, Master Joe. You must be 
thrifty now. You have smoked twice since—I 
can afford to say—since dinner-time, for you 
haven't dined. It is strange, that now the sense 
of hunger has passed off, what a sense of excite- 
ment I feel. ‘Two hours back I could have been 
a cannibal. I believe I could have eaten the 
vice-provost—though I should have liked him 
strongly deviled—and now I feel stimulated. 
Hence it is, perhaps, that so little wine is enough 
to affect the heads of starving people—almost 
maddening them. Perhaps Dick suspected some- 
thing of this, for he did not care that I should go 
along with him. Who knows but he may have 
thought the sight of a supper might have over- 
come me? If he knew butall. I'm much more 
disposed to make love to Letty Clancy than to go 
in for galantine and Champagne. By-the-way, 
I wonder if the physiologists are aware of that ? 
It is, perhaps, what constitutes the ethereal con- 
dition of love. I'll write an essay on that, or, 
better still, I'll write a review of an imaginary 
French essay. Frenchmen-are permitted to say 
so much more than we are, and I'll be rebukeful 
on the score of his excesses. The bitter way in 
which a Frenchman always visits his various in- 
capacities—whether it be to know something, or 
to do something, or to be something —on the 
species he belongs to; the way in which he sug- 
gests that, had he been consulted on the matter, 
humanity had been a much more perfect organi- 
zation, and able to sustain a great deal more of 
wickedness without disturbance, is great fun. 
I'll certainly invent a Frenchman and make him 
an author, and then demolish him. What if I 
make him die of hunger, having tasted nothing 
for eight days but the proof-sheets of his great 
work—the work I am then reviewing. For four 
days—but stay ;—if I starve him to death, I can 
not tear his work to pieces. No; he shall be 
alive, living in splendor and honor, a frequenter 

of the Tuileries, a favored guest at Compiégne.” 

Without perceiving it, he had now taken his 
pipe, lighted it, and was smoking away. ‘‘ By- 
the-way, how those same Imperialists have played 
the game ! the two or three middle-aged men, that 
Kinglake says ‘ Put their heads together to plan 
for a livelihood,’ I wish they had taken me into 
the partnership. It’s the sort of thing I'd have 
liked well; ay, and I could have done it too! I 
wonder,” said he, aloud—‘*‘ I wonder, if I were an 
emperor, should [ marry Letty Clancy? I sus- 
pect not. Letty would have been flippant as an 
empress, and her cousins would have made atro- 
cious princes of the imperial family, though, for 
the matter of that—Halloo! Here have I been 
smoking without knowing it! Can any one tell 
us whether the sins we do inadvertently count as 
sins, or do we square them off by our inadvertent 
good actions? [I trust I shall not be called on 
to catalogue mine. There, my courage is out!” 
As he said this, he emptied the ashes of his pipe, 
and gazed sorrowfully at the empty bowl. 

** Now, if I were the son of some good house, 
with a high-sounding name and well-to-do rela- 
tions, I'd soon bring them to terms it they dared 
to cast me off. I'd turn milk or muffin man, 
and serve the street they lived in. I’d sweep the 
crossing in front of their windows, or I'd com- 
mit asmall theft, and call on my high connections 
for a character—but being who and what I am, 
I might do any or all of these, and shock nobody. 
** Now, to take stock of my effects. Let me 
see what my assets will bring when reduced to 
cash, for this time it shall be a sale.” And he 
turned to a table where paper and pens were ly- 
ing, and proceeded to write. ‘* Personal, sworn 
under, let us say, ten thousand pounds. Litera- 
ture first. To divers worn copies of ‘ Virgil,’ 
‘Tacitus,’ ‘Juvenal,’ and ‘Ovid,’ ‘Casar’s Com- 
mentaries,’ and ‘Catullus;’ to ditto ditto of 
‘Homer,’ ‘Lucian,’ ‘ Aristophanes,’ ‘ Balzac,’ 
* Anacreon,’ Bacon’s ‘Essays,’ and Moore's 








Joe, till I come back, Good-by.” 


‘elodies ;’ to Dwight’s ‘Theology’—uncut copy, 
e’s ‘ Poems’—very much thumbed, ‘ Saint Si- 
very ragged, two volumes of ‘ Les Causes 
€ iévra,’ Tone’s ‘ Memoirs,’ and Béranger’s 
‘Songs ;’ to Cuvier’s ‘Comparative Anatomy,’ 
‘Shroeder on Shakspeare,’ Newman's ‘ Apology,’ 
Archbold’s ‘Criminal Law,’ and ‘Songs of the 
Nation ;’ to Colenso, ‘East's Cases for the Crown,’ 
Carte’s ‘Ormonde,’ and ‘ Pickwick.’ But why 
goon? Let us call it the small but well-selected 
library of a distressed gentleman, whose cultivated 
mind is reflected in the marginal notes with which 
these volumes abound. Will any gentleman say, 
* £10 for the lot?’ Why, the very criticisms are 
worth—I mean to a man of literary taste—five 
times the amount. No offer at £10? Who is 
that says ‘five?’ I trust my ears have deceived 
me. You repeat the insulting proposal? Well, 
Sir, on your own head be it! Mr. Atlee’s libra- 
ry—or the Atlee collection is better—was yester- 
day disposed of to a well-known collector of rare 
books, and, if we are rightly informed, for a mere 
fraction of its value. Never mind, Sir, I bear 
you no ill-will! I was irritable ; and to show you 
my honest animus in the matter, I beg to present 
you, in addition, with this, a handsomely-bound 
and gilt copy of a sermon by the Rev. Isaac 
Atlee, on the opening of the new meeting-house 
in Coleraine—a discourse that cost my father 
some sleepless nights, though I have heard the 
effect on the congregation was dissimilar. 

‘*The pictures are few. Cardinal Cullen, I 
believe, is Kearney’s; at all events, he is the 
worse for being made a target for pistol-firing, 
and the archiepiscopal nose has been sorely dam- 
aged. Two views of Killarney in the weather 
of the period—that means July—and raining in 
torrents, and consequently the scene, for aught 





discoverable, might be the Gaboon. Portrait of 
Joe Atlee, xtatis four years, with a villainous | 





squint, and something that looks like a plug in 
the left jaw. A Skye terrier, painted, it is sup- 
posed, by himself; not to recite unframed prints 
of various celebrities of the ballet, in accustomed 
attitudes ; with the Rev. Paul Bloxham blessing 
some children—though, from the gesture and the 
expression of the juveniles, it might seem cuffing 
them—on the inauguration of the Sunday-school 
at Kilmurry Macmacmahon. c 

** Lot three, interesting to anatomical lecturers 
and others, especially those engaged in paleontol- 
ogy. ‘The articulated skeleton of an Irish giant, 
representing a man who must have stood in his 
no-stockings eight feet four inches. ‘This, I may 
add, will be warranted as authentic, in so far that 
I made him myself out of at least eighteen or 
twenty big specimens, with a few slight ‘ diver- 
gencies,’ I may call them, such as putting in 
eight more dorsal vertebre than the regulation, 
and that the right femur is two inches longer 
than the left. ‘The inferior maxillary too was 
stolen from a ‘Pithacus Satyrus,’ in the Cork 
museum, by an old friend, since transported for 
Fenianism. These blemishes apart, he is an ad- 
mirable giant, and fully as ornamental and use- 
ful as the species generally. 

“As to my wardrobe, it is less costly than 
curious, An alpaca paletot of a neutral tint, 
which I have much affected of late, having indis- 
posed me to other wear. For dinner and even- 
ing duty I usually wear Kearney’s, though too 
tight across the chest, and short in the sleeves, 
These, with a silver watch which no pawnbroker 
—and I have tried eight—will ever advance more 
on than seven-and-six. I once got the figure up 
to nine shillings by supplementing an umbrella 
which was Dick’s, and which still remains, ‘ un- 
claimed and unredeemed.’ 

** Two o'clock, by all that is supperless! evi- 
dently Kearney is enjoying himself. Ah, youth, 
youth! I wish I could remember some of the 
spiteful things that are said of you—not but on 
the whole, I take it, you have the right end of 
the stick. Is it possible there is nothing to eat 
in this inhospitable mansion?” He arosre and 
opened a sort of cupboard in the wall, scrutiniz- 
ing it closely with the candle. ‘* ‘Give me but 
the superfluities of life,’ says Gavarni, ‘and I'll 
not trouble you for its necessaries.’ What would 
he say, however, to a fellow famishing with hun- 
ger in presence of nothing but pickled mushrooms 
and Worcester sauce! Oh, here is a crust! 
‘ Bread is the staff of life.’ On my oath, I believe 
so; for this eats devilish like a walking-stick.” 

**Halloo! back already ?” cried he, as Kearney 
flung wide the door and entered. ‘‘I suppose 
you hurried away back to join me at supper.” 

** Thanks ; but I have supped already, and at a 
more tempting banquet than this I see before you.” 

** Was it pleasant? Was it jolly? Were the 
girls looking lovely? Was the Champagne-cup 
well iced? Wasevery body charming? Tell me 
all about it. Let me have second-hand pleasure, 
since I can’t afford the new article.” 

‘*Tt was pretty much like every other small ball 
here, where the garrison get all the prettiest girls 
for partners, and take the mammas down to sup- 
per after.” 

**Cunning dogs, who secure flirtation above 
stairs and food below! And what is stirring in 
the world? What are the gayeties in prospect ? 
Are any of my old flames about to get married ?” 

**T didn’t know you had any.” 

**Have I not! I believe half the parish of 
St. Peter’s might proceed against me for breach 
of promise; and if the law allowed me as many 
wives as Brigham Young, Id be still disappoint- 
ing a large and interesting section of society in 
the suburbs.” 

‘¢ They have made a seizure on the office of the 
Pike, and carried off the press and the whole issue, 
and are in eager pursuit after Madden, the editor.” 

‘* What for? What is it all about?” 

* A new ballad he has published; but which, 
for the matter of that, they were singing at every 
corner as I came along.” 

** Was it good? Did you buy a copy?” 

‘*Buy a copy? I should think not.” 

‘¢Couldn’t your patriotism stand the test of a 
penny ?” 

“It might, if I wanted the production, which 
I certainly did not; besides, there is a run upon 
this, and they are selling it at sixpence.” 

‘*Hurrah! ‘There's hope for Ireland, after all! 
Shall I sing it for you, old fellow? Not that you 
deserve it, English corruption has damped the 
little Irish ardor that old rebellion once kindled 
in your heart; and if you could get rid of your 
brogue, you're ready to be loyal, You shall hear 
it, however, all the same.” And taking up a very 
damaged-looking guitar, he struck a few bold 
chords, and begun : 


Is there any thing more we can fight or can hate for? 
The “drop” and the famine have made our ranks 


thin. 
Tn = name of endurance, then, what do we wait 
‘or? 
Will nobody give us the word to begin? 


Some brothers have left us in sadness and sorrow, 
In despair of the cause they had sworn to win; 
They owned they were sick of that cry of “‘ to-mor- 


row; 

Not a man would believe that we meant to begin. 

We've been ready for months—is there one can deny 
it? 


Is there any one here thinks rebellion a sin? 
We counted the cost—and we did nut decry it, 
And we asked for no more than the word to begin. 


At Vinegar Hill, when our fathers were fighters, 
With numbers against them, they cared not « pip, 

They needed no orders from newspaper writers, 
To tell them the day it was time to begin. 

To sit down here in sadness and silence to bear it, 
Is harder to face than the battle’s Jond din, 

"Tis the shame that will kill me—I vow it, I swear it! 
Now or never'’s t'e time, if we mean to begin. 


There was a wild rapture in the way he struck 
the last chords, that, if it did not evince ecstasy, 
seemed to counterfeit enthusiasm. 

‘* Very poor doggerel, with all your bravura,” 
said Kearney, sneeringly. 





““What would you have? I only got three- 
and-six for it.” 

**You! Is that thing yours ?” 

**Yes, Sir; that thing ismine. And the Cas- 
tle people think somewhat more gravely about it 
than you do,” 

** At which you are pleased, doubtless ?” 

‘* Not pleased, but proud, Master Dick, let me 
tell you, It’s a very stimulating reflection to the 
man who dines on an onion, that he can spoil the 
Gomtien of another fellow who has been eating 
turtle.” 

‘But you may have to go to prison for this,” 

Not if you don’t peach on me, for you are the 
only one knows the authorship, You see, Dick, 
these things are done cautiously. They are 
dropped into a letter-box with an initial letter, 
and a clerk hands the payment to some of those 
itinerant hags that sing the melody, and who 
can be trusted with the secret as implicit!y as the 
briber at a borough election.” 

‘*T wish you had a better livelihood, Joe,” 

“So do I, or that my present one paid better. 
The fact is, Dick, patriotism never was worth 
much as a career till one got to the top of the 
profession. But if you mean to sleep at all, old 
fellow, ‘it’s time to begin,’” and he chanted out 
the last words in a clear and ringing tone as he 
banged the door behind him, 


MODERN SPARTANS. 


THE southern point of Greece terminates in a 
promontory which gradually narrows, and plunges 
into the sea like a sharp arrow. Surrounded by 
reefs, against which a furious sea is ever roaiing, 
it claims the dark renown of devouring ships and 
sailors. The coast, only too famons in the his- 
tory of piracy, presents an aspect of complete des- 
olation. Sharp, arid rocks, burned by the fierce 
sun, disclose here and there a narrow valley, 
where lies a small village; and on the overhang- 
ing precipices are ancient fortresses, perched like 
eagles’ nests, some dismantled, others still entire. 
Nor is the interior of the country less severe in 
its aspect. It would seem as if the hand of the 
Cyclops had overthrown and ravaged this part 
of the world. The bare rocks rise in most fan- 
ciful forms, here clothed with the brightest col- 
ors, there with dark hues, according’ as they are 
exposed to burning heat or plunge into deep val- 
leys. ‘The district is known by the name of 
Kakovouli, or *‘ the land of evil counsel,” which 
is fully justified by the fierce natures and love of 
brigandage developed among the wild tribes of 
these uncultivated regions. Farther north na- 
ture somewhat softens: the myrtle and oleander 
grow in the dry bed of torrents; woods of olive 
and oak relieve the eye, and the mulberry ripens 
in the plains up to the foot of Mount Taygetus. 
This grand mass of rocks divides the country of 
the Mainotes from the rest of the Peloponnesus. 

It is impossible to pass through the country 
without remarking the number of defensive works 
with which the Mainotes have protected their 
much menaced independence. ‘The highest rocks, 
the entrances to the defiles, the inaccessible preci- 
pices, are alike covered with fortifications. Thus 
they give their country the name of Polypyrgos, 
meaning the many towers. Some of these are 
simply a tower of two stories, while others are 
strong castles, where the impoverished remnants 
of old families still reside. The people them- 
selves, who have lived for ages in a warlike at- 
titude, can not accustom themselves to peace. 
They wander around these old fortresses like sol- 
diers weighed down by inaction. Each man pro- 
fesses a religious worship for his arms, and his 
pride is to adorn them with the richest orna- 
ments, The carving and setting of even a peas- 
ant’s gun would rouse the envy of an amatear. 
In this warlike accoutrement, a mixture of rich- 
ness and misery, the Mainote never laughs, and 
speaks little ; it is one of the traits which distin- 
guish him from the talkative denizen of Attice 
His manly face is full of pride and vague sad- 
ness, and on his brow may be read his legitimate 
pride in the antiquity of his race, and the unin- 
terrupted duration of his independence, as weil 
as the suffering which he has endured to secure it. 

When the country was desolated by the rival 
families of the Mavromichalis and Mourzinos a 
romantic episode occurred, which is often told in 
the country. The former family having gone to 
celebrate Easter at one of their more distant cas- 
tles, the Mourzinos profited by the occasion to 
attack their usual residence, and carried off Gio- 
vanni Mavromichalis, a boy of twelve years old, 
giving bim up to the Turks. He was taken to 
Constautinople, and thrown into the dungeons 
of the Seven ‘Towers—the Turks hoping that this 
precious hostage would make his family more 
submissive. Some years after, Iatrakis, a cap- 
tain of Bardounia, went to Zante with his daugh- 
ter, a girl of remarkable beauty. A Maltese 
corsair attacked them on the sea; the father was 
killed, and the girl sold to the seraglio. Her 
family had from time immemorial possessed cer- 
tain medical recipes, which were secretly trans- 
mitted from parent to child. It happened that 
when Jatrakis’s daughter was brought to Con- 
stantinople the sultan was attacked by fever, 
which none of his physicians could conquer, 
The young girl offered to cure him on the con- 
dition that, if successful, a request she had to 
make should be granted, Her proposition was 
accepted. She prepared a medicine according 
to the family formulas. and succeeded in saving 
th royal invalid. As the price of this benefit 
sh: asked for her own liberty and that of one of 
the Greek captives whom she should choose for 
her husband. She was led into the dungeons 
where so many of her compatriots lay groaning. 
By his tall stature, jendernsens, A and pride of his 
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THE DOG OF MONTARGIS. 

A GENTLEMAN named Macaire, an officer of 
the king's be My cuard, entertained, for some rea- 
n, a bitter hatred against another gentleman, 
named Aubrey de Montdidier, his comrade in 
rvice. These two having met in the Forest 
Bondy, near Paris, Macaire took an oppor- 

f treacherously murdering his brother of- 

ficer, and buried him in a ditch. Montdidier 
was unaccompanied at the moment, excepting by 
a greyhound, with which he had probably gone 
out to hunt. It is not known whether the dog 
was muzzled, or from what other cause it per- 
mitted the deed to be accomplished without its 
interference Be this as it might, the hound lay 
down on the grave of its master, and there re- 
mained till hunger compelled it to rise. It then 
went to the kitchen of one of Aubrey de Mont- 
didier’s dearest friends, where it was welcomed 
As soon as its hunger was ap- 
peased the ‘dog disappeared. For several days 
this coming and going was repeated, till at last 
the curiosity of those who saw its movements 
was excited, and it was resolved to follow the an- 
imal and see if any thing could be learned in ex- 
lanation of Montdidier’s sudden disappearance. 
» dog was accordingly followed, and was seen 

to come to & pause on some new ly turned-up earth, 
where it set up the most mournful wailings and 
These ies were so touching that 
‘ted, and finally, digging 

im he spot, they found there the 
wey de Montdidier. It was raised 
eved to Paris, where it was soon after- 
ud interred in one of the city cemeteries. The 
dog attached itself from this time forth to the 
friend, already mentioned, of his late master. 
While attending on him, it chanced several times 
to get a sight of Macaire, and on every occasion 
ijt sprang upon him, and would have strangled 


warmly and fed. 


aim had it not been taken off by force. This in- 
sity of hate on the part of the animal awaken- 

ed a suspicion that Macaire had had some share 
in Montdidier’s murder, for his body showed him 
i lent death. Charles V., on be- 

of the circumstances, wished to sat- 
yf their truth. He caused Macaire 
id the dog brought before him, and be- 
ld the animal again spring upon the object of 
shatred. ‘The king interrogated Macaire close- 
but the latter would not admit that he had been 

y way connected with Montdidier’s murder, 

g strongly impressed by a conviction that the 
iduct of the dog was based on some guilty act 

f Macaire, the king a combat to take 
J his dumb accuser, 
accor ling to the hose days, between 
human plaintiffs and defendants. This remarka- 
bl Isle of Notre Dame, 
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king allowed Macaire to have a strong club as a 
defensive weapon, while, on the other hand, the 
only self-preservative means allowed to the dog 
consisted of an empty cask, into which it could 
retreat if hard pressed. The combatants appear- 


HIs LOST MASTER. 


ed in the lists. The dog seemed perfectly aware 
of its situation and duty. For a short time it 
leaped actively around Macaire, and then, at one 


spring, it fastened itself upon his throat in so | 
| firm a manner that he could not disentangle him- | 
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self. He would have been strangled had he ™ 

cried for mercy and avowed his crime. The _ 
was pulled from off him, but he was only ben 
ated from its fangs to perish by the hands of the 
law. The fidelity of this dog has been celebrated 
in many a drama and poem, and it has been ; 
ally called the Dog of Montargis, from the «. 
bat having taken place at the chtaeau of \, 
targis. —-Cuampers’s “Anecdotes of Dogs,” 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF FIDELITYy. 


THE following anecdote occurs in Washington 
Irving's writings : 

“In January, 1799, the cold was so intense 
that the Seine was frozen to the depth of fifteen 
or sixteen inches. Following the example of a 
number of thoughtless youths who were deter- 
mined to continue the amusement of skating in 
spite of a thaw having commenced, a young stu. 
dent, called Beaumanoir, wished also to partake 
of this dangerous pleasure, near the quay of the 
Hotel des Monnaies, of Paris ; but he had scarce. 
ly gone twenty steps when the ice broke under 
his weight, and he disappeared. The young skat. 
er had taken his dog with him, which, seeing his 
master sink under the ice, immediately gaye tie 
alarm by barking with all his might, near the Sp it 
where the accident had happened. It will easily 
be believed that it was impossible to give any as. 
sistance to the unfortunate youth, but the howl. 
ings of the animal warned others from approach. 
ing the fatal place. The poor dog sent forth the 
most frightful howls ; he ran along the river as if 
he were mad ; and at last, not seeing his master 
return, he went to establish himself at the hole 
where he had seen him disappear, and there he 
passed the rest of the day and all the fo lowing 
night. The day after, people saw with surprise 
the poor animal sorrowfully at the same post, 
Struck with admiration of such constancy, some 
of them made him a little bed of straw, and 
brought him some food; but, absorbed in the 
most profound grief, he would not even drink 
the milk which these kind-hearted people placed 
nearhim. Sometimes he would run about the ice 
or the borders of the river to seek his master, but 
he always returned to sleep in the same place 
He bit a soldier who was attempting to make hin 
leave his inhospitable retreat, who, fearing that hi 
was mad, fired at and wounded him. ‘This af- 
fecting example of grief and constancy was wit- 
nessed for many days, and people came in crowds 
to contemplate this beautiful trait of attachment, 
which was not without its reward. The dog, be- 
ing only slightly wounded, was taken charge of 
by a woman, who, compassionating his suffering, 
and touched by the affection he showed for his 
late master, carried him to her house, where his 
wound was dressed, and every effort that kind- 
ness could devise was practiced to console the 
faithful animal for the loss of his young master.” 

“TOPSY” AND THE SCHOOL KEYS. 

One of the most sagacious little dogs in Lon- 
don belongs to Mr. Nice, the keeper of Highbury 
Chapel. 

‘* Topsy” is not an idle dog; she is busy from 
Monday morning until Saturday night; for what 
with keys to watch, doors to attend to, and many 
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things besides, her time is fully occupied. 
say is ** Topsy’s” rest day, and right glad 
5 ee not to be expected to bark, nor do any 
" n Sunday, for animals as well as men re- 
- - are entitled to, one day of rest in the 
ge Topsy’s” master has trained her to dis- 
snish the difference between Sunday and week- 
rang nd if a stranger were to see her on Sun- 

he would imagine that she was ill, for she 
down quietly in her bed, quite indifferent as 
ho comes in or who goes out. She knows 
t not make a noise, or bark at peo- 
he chapel or the school on that 
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a Nice has a fine cat which lives in the 
ze es ae with ‘* Topsy,” and she pays all due 
t to Pussy. When the cat has her milk, 
“Topsy” sits quietly by to watch her drink it, 
and when Pussy has finished, ** Topsy expects 
the caucer refilled for herself. If she is kept 
waiting for her milk longer than she thinks right, 
cho rings the bell—that is, she taps the saucer ; 
nd if the first tapping is not attended to, she 

’ again and again until she has due atten- 

' Topsy” is so polite that she can not be 
cyaded to touch her milk until the cat has 


sail 


respect 


fans 


lj hers! 
i eat 8 o'clock in the morning she may be 
iting in the window watching for the boy 
ills for the keys of the day-schools. These 
keys are *Topsy’s” particular charge. She will 
not allow them to be taken from their place on 
the wall unless it be by her master, or by the 
nanan accustomed to give them up at night; 
ond if brought in, and not hung up in their place 
at once, * Topsy” gets them, if they are left any 
where within reach, and hides them underneath 
ovarpet. She then sits beside them, and cries 
"y pitifully until Mr. or Mrs. Nice steps for- 
| and hangs them up in their usual place. 
opsy,” however, has no objection to the keys 
cing taken from their place on the Lord’s Day 
morning. On that morning she will allow any 
of the teachers to take them off the nail without 
e slightest hinderance, or without even looking 
after them. 

“Topsy” is very affectionate and sympathiz- 
ing: if at any time her master or mistress be un- 











well or in trouble, she tries her best to comfort 
them by licking their face and hands; and if at 
any time she has offended, and is spoken to cross- 
lv, she holds out her paw, and looks into their 
face so pitifully, as much as to say, ‘* Please do 
shake hands with me and be friends.” It is no 
wonder that ‘* Topsy” has many friends who call 
to see her and shake hands with her. ‘The 
affectionate little creature never seems content 








to lie down in her bed at night without first put- 
ting out her paw and shaking hands with her 
master; it is her ** good-night.” 


rhe high training of this beautiful dog reflects 
the greatest credit on her kind-hearted master. 


“PICCO:” A MEMBER OF THE TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY. 


Piccoto, or ** Picco,” the beautiful dog ‘be- 
longing to the Rev. Henry De Bunsen, of Dor- 
rington Rectory (formerly of Lilleshall, Shrop- 
shire), is of the Pomeranian breed, commonly 
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was born in the year 1865, in the village of Edg- 
mond, near Newport. His parents, both fine 
dogs with silky ‘white hair, are still alive, and 





E TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
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see in the shops. His first development of char- 
acter showed itself in his being constantly on the 
alert, and always ready to bark his little shrill 
bark if he heard any footsteps outside the door. 
His education during the first six months of his 
life proceeded very rapidly. He learned to be 
in a few lessons, and with little difficulty mt. 
until ten was counted before he would eat the 
biscuit put before him. ‘There was usually a pet 
cat or two in the room with him, so “‘ Picco” 
easily got over the canine-aversion to cats, Miss 
Pussy, indeed, became very fond of rubbing her 
nose against him, and frequently followed him 
about the garden. From being constantly in at- 
tendance at the family meals, ‘‘ Picco” soon got 
to know the sound of his favorite biscuit, and he 
has also learned never to come and beg for it till 
after his own dinner, which is given him after the 
family have dined. ‘The only exception he makes 
to this rule is on his “* tub-day,” when he fancies 
that he has an additional appetite after his bath ; 
and so on that day he comes regularly to be fed 
at luncheon ! 

When his own dinner of rice and scraps is pre- 
pared, and some one calls out ‘‘ ‘ Picco,’ go and 
fetch your table-cloth,” he gets up and walks to 
the sideboard cupboard, which he opens with his 
nose, and brings out a copy of The Times news- 
paper in his mouth, which is laid on the carpet. 
On this paper table-cloth his plate is placed. He 
then begs, looking slyly out of the corners of his 
eyes to see when the finger goes down as the 
word tenis pronounced, He then daintily smells 
all round the plate to see if his dinner pleases 
him: very often this is not the case, and « nly by 
dint of coaxing, or calling ‘* puss, puss,” can he 
be induced to eat his dinner. When that is ac 
complished he is told to fetch his biscuits, when 
he trots to the kitchen and picks up a covered 
basket, which he brings to Mrs. De Bunsen, and 
throws it down with a bang by her side. He 
will stand up by her side while she puts a piece 
of biscuit in front of him, saying ‘* trust,” and 
till he hears the words *‘ eat it,” he will not even 
dare to look at the tempting morsel. Then he 
will dance on his hind-legs and walk round the 
room for a piece of biscuit or bread, and hold it 
on his nose till his mistress counts ten, when he 
lifts it off with his two fore-paws. But the most 
remarkable trait in ** Picco’s” character is his 
great dislike of any kind of wine or beer. He 
knows the look of a wine-glass, and nothing will 
induce him even to smell it. In the kitchen he 
refuses to drink out of any tumbler offered him 
there, with but one exception; for, strange to 
say, he will walk straight up to, and drink out 
of the glass of the teetotal house-maid, for he 
knows that she only drinks water! Peter the but- 
ler always has him to sleep in his room at night, 
where he sleeps very soundly till awakened by the 
alarum at six o'clock. When Peter gets up, then 
** Picco” stirs himself, and goes into the next 
room where the groom sleeps, on whose bed he 
jumps and pu//s off the clothes till the inmate 
rises! ‘* Picco” knows Sunday quite well, and 
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known in England by the name of ‘‘ Spitz.”. He | greatly valued by their owner, Miss Alcock. | never offers to go to church with the family, 


When ‘‘Picco” came to Lilleshall, he was a | though he flies after them if he sees any of them 
small, fluffy, white puppy of six weeks—snowy putting on their out-door things on any other day. 
white, and very much like the toy lambs you can | He also never barks at the Sunday-school children 
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who come into the house to their classes, though 
one footstep on a week-day makes him furious. 
When the family are away, “‘ Picco” will never 
take a walk with strangers; he keeps company 
only with those who live in the house. 

At the annual meeting of the Lilleshall Tem- 
perance Society in June last we had the pleasure 
of seeing ‘** Picco.” The dog was on the plat- 
form, much to the amusement of all present. One 
of the speakers, in referring to ‘‘ Picco’s” firm- 
ness in his water-drinking habits, asked, ‘‘Is not 
‘Picco’ worthy of being enrolled as a member 
of the Lilleshall Temperance Society ?” Amidst 
loud and hearty cheers, ‘* Yes, yes,” resounded 
from all parts of the large assembly. The next 
morning we had the pleasure of visiting the clean 
and tidy cottages of several of the Lilleshall min- 
ers, in company with their devoted friend, Miss 
Battersby, when one of the miners met us on 
the road, and, politely touching his hat, said, ‘‘ J 
hope, Sir, that I shall keep from the drink as true 
as that dog ‘ Picco.’” 

Ah! what achange would come over thousands 
of homes, that are now scenes of sorrow and des- 
olation, if men and women were all as wise as 
** Picco.” —Band of Hope Review. 


“TRUSTY,” THE DINNER CARRIER. 


Tayior, in his “* General Character of the 
Dog,” writes : 

** It was with pleasure that I watched the mo- 
tions of a grateful animal belonging to one of the 
workmen employed at Portsmouth dock - yard. 
This man had a large cur dog, who regularly 
every day brought him his dinner upward of a 
mile. When his wife had prepared the repast, 
she tied it up in a cloth and put it in a hand- 
basket. Then calling ‘Trusty’ (for so he was 
properly named), she desired him to be expedi- 
tious, and carry his master’s dinner, and be sure 
not to stop by the way. The dog, who perfect- 
ly understood his orders, immediately obeyed by 
taking the handle of the basket in his mouth, 
and began his journey. It was laughable to ob- 
serve that, when tired by the way, he would very 
cautiously set the basket on the ground, but by 
no means would suffer any person to come near 
it. When he had sufficiently rested himself, he 
again took up his load, and proceeded forward 
until he came to the dock gates. Here he was 
frequently obliged to stop, and wait with pa- 
tience until the porter or some other person 
opened the door. His joy was then visible to 
every one. His pace increased, and with wag- 
ging tail, expressive of his pleasure, he ran to 
his master with the refreshment. The caresses 
were then mutual, and, after receiving his mor- 
sel as a recompense for his fidelity, he was or- 
dered home with the empty basket and plates, 
which he carried back with the greatest precis- 
ion, to the high diversion of all spectators.” 


“ PLEASE, GIVE ME A DRINK!” 


Ma. Joun Kyuicut, of Palmer’s Green, states : 

** During a pleasant tour in Scotland, in 1869, 
I witnessed, on the pier at Dunnoon, an interest- 
ing sight, which afforded great pleasure to not a 
few. A fine dog was on the pier, close by the 
side of the Glasgow steamer. He had, [ believe, 
just before been taken from a small steamer, and 
was waiting for his further passage on board of 
another boat. On patting the pretty animal he 
held up his head, when I immediately noticed a 
label, on which I read the words, ‘ Please, give 
me a drink !’ 

‘* No sooner had attention been called to this 
appeal, evidently attached to the dog’s neck by a 
kind-hearted and thoughtful owner, than a group 
of ladies and children. gathered around us, and 
willing hands and feet were in instant requisition 
to provide a supply of water. One of the por- 
ters, evidently with a tender heart under his fus- 
tian, promptly brought a tin filled with water, 
which was quickly drank by the thirsty animal, 
whose face said, as plainly as dog can say, 
‘Thank you!’ Several of the ladies, I found, 
were to be fellow-passengers with the dog, and 
many were the assurances from my fair friends 
that doggie should have every attention during 
the voyage, and should not suffer from the want 
of either food or water.” 

Who could behold the motto on his neck 

To the chance stranger silently appealing, 
Or look into his countenance, and check 

The loving action and the tender feeling? 
Furnished with such a passport kind and wise, 

Friend after friend provides the noble creature 
With water for his thirst, while from his eyes 

Thanks overflow, and from each speaking feature. 
Ah, if we saw that touching prayer for drink 
_ Plainly round other thirsty throats suspended, 
Would our much-suffering flocks and cattle sink 

Along the public ways all unbefriended ? 

Hour after hour, in the hot dnsty lane, 

Would the dumb sheep or ox attract no pity ? 
And would their patient eyes appeal in vain 

From iron railroad, or from stone-paved city ? 

htrst! There is One above who knows that pang: 

** Give me to drink,” He said to Sychar's daughter: 
And from his lips a sad ‘J thirst /" once rang 

When He man's victim was, and had no water. 
Touched with the feeling of His creatures’ grief, 

The mighty Maker listens to their groaning ; 
Shall we deny them water for relief, 

And man alone be heedless of their moaning? 

Ricuagp Witton, M.A. 
Lindearborough Rectory. 
**BEAU’S” RESIGNATION. 


CornwaLt Smaeon tells the anecdote which 
follows : 

‘* A King Charles spaniel belonging to a lady, 
a relation of my own, was constantly in the habit 
of attending her when she went out driving, and, 
if it was wished that he should not accompany 
her, it was necessary to shut him up to prevent 
him from -doing so. On Sundays she went to 
teach at the village school, where his presence 
was of course undesirable. To my surprise, one 
Sunday morning I saw her preparing for a start 
to the school, leaving ‘ Beau’ at liberty in the 
dining-room, which was on the ground-floor, 
opening on the carriage-drive by which she would 
leave the house. I was proceeding to shut him 





up, when she said, ‘Oh, you need not trouble 
yourself to do that ; he knows quite well that it 
is Sunday, and won't attempt to go with me. 
She was perfectly right. ‘Beau’ sat in a chair, 
watching her through the open window as she 
drove off, looking the picture of mortified resig- 
nation, but not offering to quit his place, though 
he had not been told to remain there.” 


GUARDING THE LEG OF MUTTON. 


Buarse narrates the following interesting an- 
ecdote : 

** IT was once called from dinner in a hurry to 
attend to something that had Unin- 
tentionally I left a favorite cat in the room, to- 
gether with a no less favorite spaniel. When I 
returned, I found the latter, which was not a 
small figure, extending her whole length along 
the table, by the side of a leg of mutton which I 
had left. On my entrance she showed no signs 
of fear, nor did she immediately alter her posi- 
tion. Iwas sure, therefore, that none but a good 
motive had placed her in this extraordinary situ- 
ation; nor had I long to conjecture. Puss was 
skulking in a corner, and, though the mutton was 
untouched, yet ber conscious fears clearly evinced 
that she had been driven from the table in the act 
of attempting a robbery on the meat, to which 


| she was too prone, and that her situation had 


been occupied by this faithful spaniel to prevent 
a repetition of the attempt. Here was fidelity 
united with great intellect, and wholly free from 
the aid of instinct. This property of guarding 
victuals from the cat, or from other dogs, was a 
daily practice with this animal; and while cook- 
ing was going forward, the floor might be strewed 
with eatables, which would have been all safe 
from her own touch, and as carefully guarded 
from that of others.” 


“ BUSY'S” AFFECTION FOR SEVEN DUCKS. 


A corresponpent of the Naturalist maga- 
zine relates : 

‘In the early part of last spring I called on 
a cottager, a poor neighbor, who I heard was ill. 
I found him sitting by his fire with a spaniel and 
her puppy, six weeks or two months old, and a 
cat, and a half-grown kitten. The dog got up 
to greet me, for we are old acquaintances and 
good friends, when from under her ran seven 
young ducks a few days old. The woman of 
the house told me that they had been hatched un- 
der a hen which would not take care of them, and 
that she had brought them into the house to keep 
them warm. The spaniel immediately took to 
them, and whenever she came in and lay down 
by the fire, the ducks ran to her and nestled 
among her long hair. I asked her how the cat 
agreed with them, to which she replied that 
* Busy’ (such is the spaniel’s name) would not 
suffer any thing to come near them; and I had 
proof of this, for her own puppy went up close 
to one of them as though to play with it, when 
she snapped at him and drove him away. One 
of the ducks soon died, having, apparently, some- 
thing wrong in its head, but the other six throve 
under ‘ Busy’s’ care, and are now fine ducks fit 
for table. The woman added that she was re- 
markably fond of young little things, and would 
nestle a brood of young chickens like a hen.” 


BROACHING A MINE. 


Amone the many dangers the Cornish miners 
have to battle against, one of the greatest arises 
from accidentally carrying the excavations too 
close to some disused pit, that perhaps many 
years since has been boarded and earthed over, 
and in course of time forgotten. 

When miners have reason to suspect that this 
is the case—a suspicion generally caused by a 
greater exudation of water than is usual—they 
at once proceed to what is technically termed 
‘*hole it;” and the following description of the 
holing or emptying a pit of water may best be 
given in the words of an old Cornish miner, one 
of the principal actors in the undertaking : 

** Well, you see, Sir, we were working two hun- 
dred fathom down--running a level due north— 
and to our surprise the further we went the more 
moist the earth got, till, on going to work one 
morning, we found the whole end of the wall 
covered with drops of dew. Seeing this, it struck 
all of us at once that there must be a pit at no 
great distance, and (as they a’most allus are) full 
of water. Fancy this, Sir; a body o’ water 
reaching many fathoms above you, and the nar- 
row space in which you are working only sep- 
arated from it by a thin crust of clay, putting you 
in the momentary fear of this giving way, and 
the water crashing in upon you! : 

‘* However, there it was, and must be got rid 
of, and this, too, by ‘driving’ or ‘holing’ right 
into it; for if left we should never be safe, or tell 
when we might come unaware across one of the 
many levels or shafts which run such numerous 
ways and depths. 

** When the captain of the mine learned its 
existence an offer was soon made on tolerable 
generous terms to any who chose to empty it; 
which offer six of us accepting, we at once pro- 
ceeded with our dangerous task. 





“The first thing we did was to put up strong 
frame-work with doors attached, opening inward 
toward the old pit, so that the instant the mine 
was holed, by running and closing the doors in 
passing, the mass of water would be kept back 
for a time—long enough, at all events, as we 
hoped, for us to reach the ladders. 

** After placing three of these safety-valves, as 
we called them, along the level at short distances 
apart, we proceeded slowly and cautiously with 
the more dangerous part of our work. Bit by 
bit we got nearer and nearer to the old mine, at 
every blow of the sledge on the borer expecting 
the rush of water to follow, often and often fearing 
to strike more than one blow before running for 





our lives, till the constant dread which we were 








allus in so worked on the nerves of the bravest 
that even a falling stone would be sufficient to 
ut e one of us to flight. 

“* Never shall I forget the morning when at last 
we did get through ; and I can a’most fancy see- 
ing one o’ my mates as he then stood with the 
borer held up ready for another to strike, the rest 
of us watching for the blow to fall, and prepared 
torun if necessary. 

** At last, while every eye was fixed on ’em, the 
steel hammer rung on the borer, which in another 
second was sent whizzing far away down the 
level, as, with a horrible roar, the water came 
tearing and crashing through the earth. 

“Tt was a run then for /ife, Sir;-and in a far 
shorter time than I can it we were through 
Ro Sie ee ae aes ot of ing to 
the next, when first was dashed against it ; 
bat, thank God, this for a time resisted the press- 
ure of the water, or I should not be here telling 
of it. 

‘*On we sped, our only hope of safety 
lying in gaining the ladders before the last 

oor gave way; and what a‘ distance they 
seemed, when even a few moments gained 
might rescue us from death! Breathless at 
last we reached them, and had but ascended 
a few rounds when, with a bang—whirl— 
crash—the water was upon us, and, fast as 
we climbed, like some horrid monster seek- 
ing our destruction, it glided up step for step 
with us. 

‘* Even now a shuddering feeling creeps 
over me as I call to mind the fierce struggle 
it was to climb faster than the water rose. 
Faint and weary, we still tore upward, for 
rest only a few moments would to a certain- 
ty have been ‘death.’ Up, up, with our dread 
enemy gaining on our flagging footsteps ; 
now with the cold water gliding to our knees, 
yet still with renewed desperation struggling 
on. Thank Heaven, the adit was at last 
reached, and we were saved. Dragging our 
exhausted limbs a few feet higher, we 
watched the dread torrent rushing through 
this outlet. Then it was that, giving a glance 
toward my comrades, I find there are but two 
left. Yes, Sir: six of us went down; three 
only came up. Whether they were over- 
took in the level or washed from the ladders 
none could tell, for death was too closely 
following us at the time to allow of us be- 
stowing a thought on our poor mates. How- 
ever, we thought a deal more about them on 
reaching the mouth of the pit, where stood 
their pale-faced, anxious wives scanning us 
on coming to grass, and asking, with a fright- 
ened cry, ‘ Where are our husbands ?” 

** We could only point down to the roar- 
ing gulf, for our hearts were too full to utter 
even the simple word—dead.” 





LIGHT FOR LIGHT-HOUSES.* 


Tue most important object to be sought, after 
determining the most satisfactory method of cre- 
ating a bright light for light-house purposes, is 
to devise the best means of utilizing it when cre- 
ated by concentrating it in the direction where it 
is required. 

In former times this was done by reflectors 
alone, the light being placed in the focus of what 
is called a parabolic reflector, which is a reflector 
of such a form that it reflects the light radiating 
from the focus within in a beam of parallel rays 
issuing through the opening in front. 

This is shown clearly in the engraving, the 
black lines representing the natural course of the 
rays, and the dotted ones the lines into which 
they are turned by the reflector and formed into 
a parallel beam. 
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PARABOLIC REFLECTOR. 

















We see this arrangement in operation in front 
of the railway locomotive at night, making the 
light far more effectual on the track ahead than 
if a simple lamp without a reflector, however 
bright it may be, were used. 

For we must remember that light, in radiating 
from the luminous point through the atmosphere, 
loses brilliancy as- the distance increases, from 
two causes ; first, from the spreading or diffusion 
of it, on account of the divergence of the rays 
from each other as they recede, which causes 
the intensity of it to diminish as the squares of 
the distances ; and, ly, On account of the 
interception of the light by solid or liquid parti- 
cles always floating in the atmosphere, which, 
though individually invisible to us, absorb in the 
aggregate a great deal of light, especially when 
the a —— which the ray has come is 
great, so that it had to encounter a great 
number of them. . 

Now there is no means of preventing the loss 
of light from this latter source, namely, the ab- 
sorption of it by substances floating in the air, 
and thus diminishing the transparency of it. 
All that can be done is to increase the quantity 
of light sent forward, so that the distance may 
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FLASHING LIGHT BY REFLECTORS. 


Reflectors are necessary for all that portion of 
the radiance which would naturally proceed to- 
ward the land, for it is only by reflection that 
light can be turned back directly from its course. 

For a long time reflectors alone were used for 
the management of the light in these cases. They 
only served the purpose, of course, of intercept- 
ing and turning forward that portion of the radi- 
ation which was emitted on the side opposite to 
that on which it was required. The light which 
naturally went forward was left to pursue its own 
course without modification. It could only be 
modified by the use of lenses, and the difficulty 
of constructing lenses of a sufficient size for the 
purpose was for a long time insurmountable. 

Contrivances for reflecting the light were, how- 
ever, very numerous, and some of them were very 
ingenious and very complicated. : 

The engraving represents a system of reilect- 
ors devised to produce what is called a flash- 
ing light; for in the case of beacon-lights that 
are not many miles apart, the luminous effects 
must be made to differ in some way, in order 
to prevent’ their being mistaken for each oth- 
er. There are a great many ways of making 
these variations. The light may be colored 
by being caused to pass through red, greet 
or blue glass. It may be revolving or iter 
mittent, or may be sent forth in flashes. - 
the engraving the several reflectors have each its 
own lamp, and they are arranged in sets of three 
(A, B, C) upon a vertical axis, which is made 
to revolve by approximate machinery, as D. 
cated by the pulley on the left. The penal ) 
descending from the pulley, passes over anot . 
pulley not seen, and has a weight like a cloc 
weight attached toit. ‘The clock-work by ™ i 
the descent of the weight is regulated and the 
force communicated to the system of reflectors 's 
inclosed in the box E. ‘The little truck wheels 
on which the system revolves are seen sont. 
on the platform formed upon the top of the stan , 
where they roll in a groove formed for the pul 


The machinery is arranged so that the lamps 
revolve very slowly, and all that is requin he 
secure the steady continuance of motion !s : - 
the clock-work should be wound up every 
when the lamps are trimmed, and set 2goiné 
when the lamps are lighted at night. Of overs, 
as each set of three lamps comes to the e" 
their combined light sends a flash far over "e 


a mode of constructing /enses of ® size sul 
cient to be used in light-houses was at last i 
vised by a French philosophical engineer we bis 
Fresnel; and so great was the success © “ 
system that it came soon to be almost ante od 
introduced, and has connected his name 1 nd 
solubly with the light-house system all sag ore 
world. Very great improvements ~ - rom 
made in his system by other inventors, >U jan 
do not displace his name as the originator 0 
idea out of which they have all proceeded. Je of 

It is only an idea of the general princip, 
Fresnel’s invention-that can be given 1 . ol 
ter like this, It consists essentially in “* bu'iit® 
up,” as it were, a lens for the concentration 
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SIGNAL LANTERNS. 


the rays, by forming it in separate portions, each 

rtion except the central one, and sometimes 
even that, being in the form of a ring, the sur- 
faces of all the portions being so arranged as to 
produce the same effect in refracting the rays as 
if the lens was made in one solid mass. 

To understand this clearly, we must consider 
that the function which it is required of the lens 
to perform is to draw in the rays somewhat from 
their natural divergence, since in issuing from 
the source they would, if left to themselves, di- 
verge too widely. Now it is the property of a 
convex lens to produce this effect, as we see ex- 
emplified in the case of the sun-glass, so called, 
which is often used as a toy to concentrate the 
light and heat of the sun. 

Now to make a lens of this form, and of the 
size which would be necessary for a light-house, 
would require a very great thickness of glass in 
the central parts, all of which thickness would 
be useless in itself, since the light, in passing 





CONVERGENCE OF RAYS. 


through, is changed in its direction only at the 
surfaces where it enters and where it emerges. 
It undergoes no change of direction while it is 
passing through the substance of the glass with- 
in. In other words, the whole effect of bending, 
or, as it is scientifically termed, of refracting 
the rays, depends upon the angle of inclination 
in respect to the surface of the glass at which 
the ray enters and leaves it. Fresnel’s idea was, 
therefore, to dispense as far as possible with the 
interior substance of the glass by dividing the 
lens into portions, and making the several por- 
tions thin, while he still preserved in all the 
same inclinations of the surfaces in relation to 
the entering and departing ray. 

You will see how this object is effected by the 
engraving, which shows pretty clearly the nature 
of Fresnel’s contrivance, and the manner in 
which it operates to preserve all the refracting 
power of a convex lens by retaining the several 
portions of the surface in the right position in 
respect to the entering and departing ray, while 
yet the thickness of the glass is kept within rea- 
sonable limits. The rays of light from the 


























FRESNEL’S IDEA, 
charcoal points to the left are brought into a par- 
= beam as they leave the lens on the right, 
am this means the rays, diverging first from 
ae become parallel, which is the reverse of 
a of the sun-glass, in which parallel rays 
th at Is, rays sensibly parallel on account of 
whe sun's great distance—are made to converge 
whe i“ All refraction is in this way recip- 
follor, Pre subjected to refraction will always 
if ther rites track in this sense, namely, that 
pe er the glass—on the right side, for ex- 
mn Pape. in a certain direction, and go 
ane “ other side in a certain different di- 
mi _ en, if the motion is reversed, and the 
ri another beam come in on the left as 
- te out, they will, on refraction, in 
te former pest = on the right precisely as 

* is plain that a Jens modified on Fresnel’ 

P nel’s 
creak’ as above described, might be made of a 
form, as usual, in which case several 











sets of them would be required, form- 
ing different faces, to be presented 
toward different quarters of the ho- 
rizon. Or the lens might be made 
annular, with a bioad convex sur- 
face in the center, and narrow ones 
in rings above and below. The last 
arrangement is shown in a simple form 
in the engraving, which represents a 
signal lantern such as is used on board 
ships. 

These engravings are copies of 
those which Lawrence gave to John 
to put into his note-book, as illus- 
trating in a simple form the fanda- 
mental principle of Fresnel’s idea. 
John afterward found, when he came 
to visit light-houses on the coasts of 
France and England, that, in carrying 
the idea into practical effect, a great 
number and variety of most elaborate 
and complicated arrangements were 
made. When he went inside of some 
of the large lanterns and looked around 
at the vast number of angular rings 
of glass—that is, rings angular in sec- 
tion—and prisms, and groups of lenses 
and reflectors, he was sometimes ut- 
terly bewildered with the intricacy of 
the system, and almost dazzled by the 
brilliancy of the effect produced by 
su much polished glass, even in the 
daytime, when the lamps were not 
lighted. 

He found that not only lenses, modified as 
above described, were used, but prisms of the 
same annular form, placed above and below the 
limits of the lenses, were employed to bring down 
into parallelism rays which would otherwise have 
passed out of range. How this is done will be 
shown by the engraving, where the rays form- 
ing the center portion of the diverging beam are 
brought to parallelism by the lens, and those 
that ascend and descend much are partly refract- 
ed, but mainly reflected, by the prisms placed in 
proper positions for this purpose, as shown in 
section in the engraving. 
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EFFECT OF THE PRISMS. 


You will observe from the engraving that the 
light is reflected from the under side of the upper 
surface of the prism, where we should naturally 
think it would emerge. It is very remarkable 
that it should be thus reflected back through the 
interior of the glass again, instead of going out 
into the air; but such is the fact. We can see 
a striking example of reflection of this kind by 
means of a tumbler of water. Fill a tumbler 
nearly full, then hold it up carefully above your 
head, and look up at the under surface of the 
water ; you will find that you can not see through 
it to what is above. If, while you hold the 
tumbler in one hand, you hold the finger of the 
other hand above the top of it, you can not see 
it by looking up through the upper surface ; but 
if you bring the finger down below the level of 
the water, and on the farther side of it, then, 
with a little care in placing it right, you will see 
it reflected in the upper surface seen from below 
—that is, from the under side of the upper sur- 
face. 

These explanations will give the reader a gen- 
eral idea of the fundamental principles of Fres- 
nel’s invention for managing the light in light- 
houses, and will enable any one when he visits a 
light-house constructed on these principles to 
understand what he sees, when, without this pre- 
liminary knowledge, the complicated combina- 
tion of rings of glass and mirrors and prisms 
would form for him only an intricate and bewil- 
dering maze. 

Indeed, the number and the variety of the 
modes in which these general principles are ap- 
plied, and the vast extension which the system 
has received since Fresnel first introduced it, and 
which is necessaty to produce the great variety 
of luminous effects required for distinguishing 
the different lights from each other, are such 
that it is the work of a lifetime to understand 
the whole subject in all its details. 

Fresnel was a highly educated man and a pro- 
found mathematician, and he made his discover- 
ies, not by any lucky accident, but by the most 
careful and thorough study of the philosophy 
of optics. He was educated as an engineer in 
the military schools of France, and was subse- 
quently appointed to important posts under the 
French government—first in respect to bri 
and roads, and afterward in relation to the estab- 
lishment and management of light-houses on the 
coasts. It was from the profound investigations 
that he made in connection with his official du- 


as a mathematician and philosopher to which he 
attained, he was when a boy at school consider- 
ed quite a dull scholar, on account of his appar- 





ent incapacity for learning and reciting lessons 
by rote, as was then, and still is, much practiced 
in schools. Yet he was, even at that early age, 
so much interested in the study of philosophical 
principles that he had the name and reputation 
of a genius among his playmates on account of 
his success in investigating the action and im- 
proving the forms of their toys and playthings, 
such as their tops, kites, and little cannon. 

If I were writing a moral discourse in the 
form of a sermon instead of a scientific treatise, 
I might very properly close this chapter with two 
practical reflections. 

First, that a boy, because he thinks himself 
smart in learning and reciting lessons at school, 
should not on that account become conceited 
and vain, and imagine that he is certainly going 
to become a great man when he grows up. In- 
tellectual success and distinction in future life 
depend upon something very different from mere 
readiness in committing to memory, and fluency 
in repeating, mere words. 

And, secondly, if any boy who is patient, 
faithful, and thoughtful in his endeavors to un- 
derstand what he is taught, but finds that he is 
not so quick and ready in learning and reciting the 
lessons as others in his class, he has no occasion 
to be discouraged about himself. He may have 
within him all the essentials of eminent success 
in the acquisition of knowledge, which will de- 
velop themselves in due time. 








A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 


By CHARLES READE. 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 


In the present condition of her mind these 
words produced a strange effect on Lady Bas- 
sett. She quivered, and her eyes began to rove 
in that peculiar way I have already noticed ; and 
then she started up and walked wildly to and 
fro; and then she kneeled down and prayed ; and 
then, alarmed, perplexed, exhausted, she went 
and leaned her head on her patient’s shoulder, 
and wept softly a long time. 

Some days passed, and no more strangers at- 
tempted to see Sir Charles. 

Lady Bassett was beginning to breathe again, 
when she was afflicted by an unwelcome dis- 


covery. 

aor Wells fainted away so suddenly that, 
but for Lady Bassett’s quick eye and ready 
hand, she would have fallen heavily. 

Lady Bassett laid her head down and loosened 
her stays, and discovered her condition. She said 
nothing till the young woman was well, and then 
she taxed her with it. 

Mary denied it plump; but, seeing her mis- 
tress’s disgust at the falsehood, she owned it 
with many tears. 

Being asked how she could so far forget her- 
self, she told Lady Bassett she had long been 
courted by a respectable young man; he had 
come to the village, bound on a three years’ voy- 
age, to bid her good-by, and, what with love and 
grief at parting, they had been betrayed into 
folly; and now he was on the salt seas, little 
dreaming in what condition he had left her: 
**and,” said she, ‘*‘ before ever he can write to 
me, and I to him, I shall be a ruined girl; that 
is why I wanted to put an end to myself; I will, 
too, unless I can find some way to hide it trom 
the world.” 

Lady Bassett begged her to give up those des- 
perate thoughts; she would think what could be 
done for her. Lady Bassett could say no more 
to her just then, for she was disgusted with her. 

But when she came to reflect that, after all, 
this was not a lady, and that she appeared by 
her own account to be the victim of affection 
and frailty rather than of vice, she made some 
excuses; and then the girl had laid aside her 
trouble, her despair, and given her sorrowful 
mind to nursing and comforting Sir Charles. 
This would have outweighed a crime, and it 
made the wife’s bowels yearn over the unfor- 
tunate girl ‘* Mary,” said she, ‘‘others must 
judge you; I am a wife, and can only see your 
fidelity to my poor husband. I don’t know what 
I shall do without you, but I think it is my duty 
to send you to him if possible. You are sure he 
really loves you ?” 

** Me cross the seas after a young man ?” said 
Mary Wells. ‘‘I'd as lieve hang myself on the 
nighest tree and make an end. No, my lady, if 
you are really my friend, let me stay here as long 
as I can—I will never go down stairs to be seen 
—and then give me money enough to get my 
trouble over unbeknown to my sister; she is all 
my fear. She is married to a gentleman, and 
got plenty of money, and I shall never want 
while she lives, and behave myself; but she 
would never forgive me if she knew. She is a 
hard woman; she is not like you, my lady. 
I'd liever cut my hand off than I'd trust her as 
I would you.” 

Lady Bassett was not quite insensible to this 
compliment ; but she felt uneasy. ‘* What, help 
you to deceive your sister ?” 

**For her good. Why, if any one was to go 
and tell her about me now, she'd hate them for 
telling her almost as much as she would hate 
me ” 


Lady Bassett was sore perplexed. Unable to 
see quite clear in the matter, she naturally re- 
verted to her husband and his interest. That 
dictated her course. She said, ‘‘ Well, stay with 
us, Mary, as long as you can; and then money 
shall not be wanting to hide your shame from 
all the world; but I hope when the time comes 
you will alter your mind and tell your sister. 
May I ask what her name is?” 
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Mary, after a moment’s hesitation, said her 
name was Marsh. 

**T know a Mrs. Marsh,” said Lady Bassett; 
“but, of course, that is not your sister. My 
Mrs. Marsh is rather fair.” 

**So is my sister, for that matter.” 

** And tall ?” 

“Yes; but you never saw her, You'd never 





| forget her if you had. She has got eyes like a 


lion.” 

**Ah! Does she ride?” 

**Oh, she is famous for that; and driving, 
and all.” 

“Indeed! But no; I see no resemblance.” 

**Oh, she is only my half-sister.” 

“* This is very strange.” 

Lady Bassett put her hand to her brow, and 
thought. 

** Mary,” said she, “all this is very mysteri- 
ous. We are wading in deep waters.” _ 

Mary Wells had no idea what she meant. 

The day was not over yet.* Just before din- 
ner-time a fly from the station drove to the door, 
and Mr. Oldfield got out. 

He was detained in the hall by sentinel Moss. 

Lady Bassett came down tohim. At the very 
sight of him she trembled, and said, ‘‘ Richard 
Bassett ?” 

** Yes,” said Mr. Oldfield, ‘‘he is in the field 
again. He has been to the Court of Chancery 
ex parte, and obtained an injunction ad interim 
to stay waste, Not another tree must be cut 
down ou this estate for the present.” 

** Thank Heaven it is no worse than that. Not 
another tree shall be felled on the grounds.” 

- ‘Ofcourse not. But they will not stop there. 
If we do not move to dissolve the injunction, I 


| fear they will go on and ask the Court to ad- 





minister the estate, with a view to all interests 
concerned, especially those of the heir at law and 
his son.” 

“* What, while my husband lives ?” 

‘‘If they can prove him dead in law.” 

‘*T don't understand you, Mr. Oldfield.” 

‘*They have got affidavits of two medical men 
that he is insane.” 

Lady Bassett uttered a faint scream, and put 
her hand to her heart. 

** And, of course, they will use that extraordi- 
nary fall of timber as a further proof, and also as 
a reason why the Court should interfere to pro- 
tect the heir at law. Their case is well got up 
and very strong,” said Mr. Oldfield, regretfully. 

** Well, but you are a lawyer, and you have 
always beaten them hitherto.” 

**T had law and fact on my side. It is not so 
now. To be frank, Lady Bassett, I don't ses 
what I can do but watch the case, on the chance 
of some error or illegality. It is very hard to 
fight a case when you can not put your client 
forward—and I suppose that would not be safe. 
How unfortunate that you have no children!” 

**Children! How could théy help us?” 

** What a question! How could Richard Bas- 
sett move the Court if he was not the heir at 
law ?” 

After a long conference Mr. Oldfield returned 
to town to see what he could do in the way of 
procrastination, and Lady Bassett promised to 
leave no stone unturned to cure Sir Charles in 
the mean time. Mr. Oldfield was to wrice im- 
mediately if any fresh step was taken. 

When Mr. Oldfield was gone, Lady Bassett 
pondered every word he had said, and, mild as 
she was, her rage began to rise against her hus~ 
band’s relentless enemy. Her wits worked, her 
eyes roved in that peculiar half-savage way I 
have described. She became intolerably rest- 
less ; and any one acquainted with her sex might 
see that some strange conflict was going on in 
her troubled mind. 

Every now and then she would come and cling 
to her husband, and cry over him; and that 
seemed to still the tumult of her soul a little. 

She never slept all that night; and next day, 
clinging in her helpless agony to the nearest 
branch, she told Mary Wells what Bassett was 
doing, and said, ‘‘ What shall Ido? He is not 
mad ; but he is in so very precarious a state that, 
if they get at him to torment him, they will drive 
him mad indeed.” 

** My lady,” said Mary Wells, “I can’t go 
from my word. "Tis no use in making two bites 
of a cherry. We must cure him: and if we 
don’t, you'll never rue it but once, and that will 
be all your life.” 

**T should look on myself with horror after- 
ward were I to deceive him now.” 

‘*No, my lady, you are too fond of him for 
that. Once you saw him happy you'd be happy 
too, no matter how it came about. ‘That Rich- 


ard Bassett will turn him out of this else. Iam . 


sure he will; he is a hard-hearted villain.” 

Lady Bassett’s eyes flashed fire; then her eyes 
roved; then she sighed deeply. 

Her powers of resistance were beginning to re- 
lax. As for Mary Wells, she gave her no peace ; 
she kept instilling her mind into her mistress’s 
with the pertinacity of a small but ever-dripping 
fount, and we know both by science and postry 
that small, incessant drops of water will wear a 
hole in marble. 


“ Gutta cavat lapidem non vi sed sepe cadendo.” 


And in the midst of all a letter came from 
Mr. Oldfield, to tell her that Mr. Bassett threat- 
ened to take out a commission de /unatico, and 
she must prepare Sir Charles for an examina~- 
tion; for, if reported insane, the Court would 
administer the estates; but the heir at law, Mr. 
Bassett, would have the ear of the Court and 
the right of application, and beceme virtually 
master of Huntercombe and Bassett; and, per- 
haps, considering the spirit by which he was ani- 
mated, would contrive to oceupy the very Hall 
itself. Lady Bassett was in the dressing-room 
when she received this blow, and it drove her al- 
most frantic. She bemoaned her hnehand: she 
prayed God to take them both, and let their ene- 
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She wept and raved, and at 
{ distress came from the other 
room a feeble cry, ‘* Childless! childless! child 
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Lady Bassett heard that, and in one moment, 


she became unnaturally and dan- | 


She said firmly to Mary Wells, 


more than I can bear. You pretend | 
’ >. 


1 can save him—do it.’ 
Mary Wells now trembled a little in her turn ; 
but she seized the opportunity. 
‘* My lady, whatever [ say you'll stand to?” 
‘* Whatever you say I'll stand to.” 
ES 
CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 
Mary WE Ls, like other uneducated women, 
Was not 
on any one subject; to use an expression she 
e applied with far less justice to her sister, 
her mind was like running water. 
But gestation affects the brains of such women, 
them thirfk more steadily, and some- 
acutely; added to which, the peculiar 
and difficulties that beset this girl dur- 
anxions period stimulated her wits to 
the very Often she sat quite still for 
hours at a time, brooding and brooding, and 
asking herself how she could turn each new and 
unexpected event to her own benefit. Now so 
much does mental force depend on that exercise 
of keen and long attention, in which her sex is 
generaliy deficient, that this young woman's 
powers were more than doubled since the day 
she first discovered her condition, and began to 
work her brains night and day for her defense. + 
Gradually, as events I have related unfold- 
x, she caught a glimpse of this 


on 


ing that 


utmost. 


ed thems 


idea, that if she could get her mistress to have | 


a secret, her mistress would help her to keep 
her own. Hence her insidious whispers, and 
her constant praises of Mr. Angelo, who, she 
saw, was infatuated with Lady Bassett. 

Yet the designing creature was actually 

fond of her mistress; and so strangely 
compounded is a heart of this low kind 

that the extraordinary step she now took 

was half affectionate impulse, half ego- 

tistical design. 

made a motion with her hand 
inviting Lady Bassett to listen, and 

ed into Sir Charles's room. 

‘hildless! childless! childless!” 

** Hush, said Mary Wells. 

Don't say We sha’n’t be many 
months without one, please Heaven.” 

Sir Charles shook his head sadly. 

** Don't you believe me?” 

at, did ever I tell vou a lie?” 
but you are mistaken. She 
would have told me.” 

‘Well, Sir, my lady is young and shy, 
and I think she is afraid of disappointing 
you after all; for you know, Sir, there's 
many a slip ‘twixt the cup and the lip. 

But ‘tis as I tell you, Sir.” 

Sir Charles was much agitated, and 
said he would give her a hundred guin- 
eas if that was true. ‘* Where is my 
darling wife? Why do I hear this 
through a servant ?” 

Mary Wells cast a look at the door, 
and said, for Lady Bassett to hear, ‘‘ She 
is receiving company. Now, Sir, I have 
told you good news; will you do some- 
thing to oblige me? You shouldn't 
speak of it direct to my lady just vet; 
and if you want all to go well, you 
mustn't vex my lady as you are doing 
now. What I mean, you mustn't be so 
down-hearted—there’s no reason for't— 
and you mustn’t coop yourself up on 
this floor: it sets the folks talking, and 
worries my lady. Yon should give her 
every chance, being the way she is.” 

Sir Charles said eagerly he would not vex her 
for the world. ‘‘ I'll walk in the garden,” said 
he; ‘‘but as for going abroad, you know I am 
not in a fit condition yet; my mind is clouded.” 

‘** Not as I see.” 

**Oh, not always. But sometimes a cloud 
seems to get into my head; and if I was in 
public I might do or say something discreditable. 

I would rather die.” 

La, Sir!” said Mary Wells, in a broad, 
hearty way—‘‘a cloud in your head! You've 
had a bad fall, and a fit at top on’t, and no won- 
der your poor head do ache at times. You'll 
outgrow that—if you take the air and give over 
fretting about the t’other thing. I tell you you'll 
hear the music of a child’s voice, and little feet 
a-pattering up and down this here corridor, be- 
fore so very long—if so be you take my advice, 
and leave off fretting my lady with fretting of 
yourself. You should consider: she is too fond 
of you to be well when you be ill.” 

** I'll get well for her sake,” said Sir Charles, 
firmly. 

At this moment there was a knock at the 
door. Mary Wells opened it so that the servant 
could see nothing, 

‘** Mr. Angelo has called.” 

** My lady will be down directly.” 

Mary Wells then slipped into the dressing- 
room, and found Lady Bassett looking pale and 
wild, She nad heard every word. 

“There, he is better already,” said Mary 
Wells. “* He shall walk in the garden with you 
this afternoon.” 

** What have you done? I can’t look him in 
the face now. Suppose he speaks to me ?” 

‘He will not. I'll manage that. You won't 
have to say a word. Only listen to what J say, 
and don’t make a liar of me. He is better al- 
ready. 

‘*How will this end?” cried Lady Bassett, 
helplessly. ‘* What shall I do?” Z 

** You must go down stairs, and not come here 


She 


Sir 
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accustomed to think long and earnestly | 


| same man. 
Lady Bassett now obeyed her servant: she | 


| tressed ; 
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for an hour at least, or you'll spoil my work. 
Mr. Angelo is in the drawing-room.” 

**] will go to him.” 

Lady Bassett slipped out by the other door, 
and it was three hours, instead of one, before she 


returned. : 
For the first time in her life she was afraid to 


face her husband. 
CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 
Meantime Mary Wells had a long conversa- 


| tion with her master; and after that she retired | 


into the adjoining room, and sat down to sew 
baby-linen clandestinely. 

After a considerable time Lady Bassett came 
in, and, sinking into a chair, covered her face 
with her hands. She had her bonnet on. 

Mary Wells looked at her with black eyes that 


| flashed triumph. 


After so surveying her for some time she 
said: ‘*I have been at him again, and there's a 
change for the better already. He is not the 
You go and see else.” 


rose and crept like a culprit into Sir Charles's 
room. 


had seen him for many a long day. 


have a walk in the garden.” 


Lady Bassett opened her eyes, and consented 


eagerly, though she was very tired. 
They walked together; and Sir Charles, being 


| a man that never broke his word, put no direct 

| question to Lady Bassett, but spoke cheerfully | 
of the future, and told her she was his hopeand | 
‘his all; she would baffle his enemy, and cheer | 


his desolate hearth. 

She blushed, and looked confused and dis- 
then he smiled, and talked of inditfer- 
ent matters, until a pain in his head stopped him ; 


She found him clean shaved, dressed to | 
| perfection, and looking more cheerful than she | 
** Ah, Bel- | 
la,” said he, ‘‘ you have your bonnet on; let us | 
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| say and do when Sir Charles should be quite re- 

| covered. ‘This thought tormented her, and some- 
times so goaded her that she hated Mary Wells 
for her well-meant interference, and, by a natural 
recoil from the familiarity circumstances had 
forced on her, treated that young woman with 
great coldness and hauteur. 

The artful girl met this with extreme meek- 
ness and servility; the only reply she ever haz- 
arded was an adroit one; she would take this 

| opportunity to say, ‘‘ How much better master 
| do get ever since I took in hand to cure him!” 
This oblique retort seldom failed. Lady Bas- 
sett would look at her husband, and her face 
| would clear; and she would generally end by 
giving Mary a collar, or a scarf, or something. 
Thus did circumstances enable the lower na- 
ture to play with the higher. Lady Bassett’s 
struggles were like those of a bird in a silken 
net; they led to nothing. 
point she could neither do nor say any thing to 
| retard hiscure. Any day the Court of Chancery, 

set in motion by Richard Bassett, might issue a 
| commission de /unatico, and, if Sir Charles was 
not cured by that time, Richard Bassett would 
| virtually administer the estate—so Mr. Oldfield 


Sir Charles mad for life. 

So there was no help for it. 
writhed, she hated herself; but Sir Charles got 
| better daily, and so she let herself drift along. 

Mary Wells made it fatally easy to her. She 
was the agent. Lady Bassett was silent and 
passive. 

After all she had a hope of extrication. Sir 
Charles once cured, she would make him travel 
Europe with her. Money would relieve her of 
Mary Wells, and distance cut all the other cords. 

And indeed a time came when she looked back 
on her present situation with wonder at the dis- 
tress it had caused her. ‘‘I was in shallow wa- 
ter then,” said she—‘‘ but now!” 





[ Charles. 


When it came to the | 


had told her—and that, she felt sure, would drive | 


She feared, she 


He was nowhere to be found. ‘Th 
she ordered every horse in the stables to hes ry 
dled; and she ran with Mary to th —— 
the cry had been heard. ~ 
For some time no intelligence whatever ... 
| be gleaned; but at last an old sp oe ‘ a: 
| who said he had heard somebody cry sy” 
soon after that a carriage had come tearing br 
| him, and gone round the corner: but this direc 
tion was of little value, on account of the sm . 
roads, any one of which it might have taken te 
However, it left no doubt that Sir ( harles had 
been taken away from the place by force. 
Terror-stricken, and pale as death, Lady Ba 
| sett never lost her head for a moment. Indeed, 
she showed unexpected fire ; she sent off coach. 
| men and grooms to scour the country, and rouse 
the gentry to help her; she gave them money 
| and told them not to come back till they had 
found Sir Charles. ? 
Mr. Angelo said, eagerly, “I'll go to the near. 
est magistrate, and we will arrest Richard Ba 
sett on suspicion.” 

**God bless you, dear friend!” sobbed Lady 
Bassett. ‘‘ Oh yes, it is his doing—murderer !" 
Off went Mr. Angelo on his errand. 

He had hardly gone when a man was seen 
running and shouting across the fields, Lady 
Bassett went to meet him, surrounded by he 
humble sympathizers. It was young Drake: 
he came up, panting, with a double-barreled on 
in his hand (for he was allowed to shoot rabbits 
on his own little farm), and stammered out. 
“*Oh, my lady—Sir Charles—they have carried 
him off against his will!” ’ 


€ place w here 


Bas- 


her 





‘““Who? Where? Did you see him?” 

“* Ay, and heerd him and all. I was ferretin 
rabbits by the side of the turnpike-road yonder, 
and a carriage came tearing along, and Sir 
Charles put out his head and cried to me, 
‘ Drake, they are kidnapping me. Shoot!’ But 


! they pulled him back out of sight.” 


“Oh, my poor husband! And did 
you let them? Oh!” 

**Couldn’t catch ’em, my lady: so [ 
did as I was bid ; got to my gun as quick 
as ever I could, and gave the coachman 
both barrels hot.” 

** What, kill him ?” 

**Lord, no; “twas sixty yards off; but 
made him holler and squeak a good un. 
Put thirty or forty shots into his back, I 
know.” 

**Give me your hand, Mr. Drake. 
I'll never forget that shot.” Then she 
began to cry. 

** Doant ye, my lady, doant ye,” said 
the honest fellow, and was within an ace 
of blubbering for sympathy. ‘‘ We ain't 
a lot o’ babies, to see our squire kid- 
napped. If you would lend Abel Moss 
there and me a couple o’ nags, we'll 
catch them yet, my lady.” 

‘*That we will,” cried Abel. “‘ You 
take me where you fired that shot, and 
we'll follow the fresh wheel-tracks. They 
can’t beat us while they keep to a road.” 

The two men were soon mounted, and 
in pursuit, amidst the cheers of the now 
excited villagers. But still the perpetra- 
tors of the outrage had more than an 
hour’s start; and an hour was twelve 
miles. 

And now Lady Bassett, who had 
borne up so bravely, was seized with a 
deadly faintness, and supported into the 
house. 

All this spread like wild-fire, and 
roused the villagers, and they must have 
ahand in it. Parson had said Mr. Bas- 
sett was to blame; and that passed from 
one to another, and so fermented that, in 





“A ’SYLUM, MY LADY.” 


then he became confused, and, putting his hand 


| piteously to his head, proposed to retire at once 


to his own room. 

Lady Bassett brought him in, and he reposed 
in silence on the sofa. 

The next day, and, indeed, many days after- 
ward, presented similar features, ~ ~ 

Mary Wells talked to her master of the bright 
days to come, of the joy that would fill the house 
if all went well, and of the defeat in store for 
Richard Bassett. She spoke of this man with 
strange virulence; said *‘she would think no 
more of sticking a knife into him than of eating 
her dinner ;” and in saying this she showed the 
white of her eye in a manner truly savage and 
vindictive. ‘ 

To hate the same person is a surer bond than 
to love the same person; and this sentiment of 
Mary Wells, coupled with her uniform kindness 


| to himself, gave her great influence with Sir 


Charles in his present weakened condition. 
Moreover, the young woman had an oily, per- 
suasive tongue; and she who persuades us is 
stronger than he who convinces us. 

Thus influenced, Sir Charles walked every day 
in the garden with his wife, and forbore all di- 
rect allusion to her condition, though his conver- 
sation was redolent of it. 

He was still subject to sudden collapses of the 
intellect; but he became conscious when they 
were coming on; and at the first warning he 
would insist on burying himself in his room. 

After some days he consented to take short 
drives with Lady Bassett in the open carriage. 
This made her very joyful. Sir Charles refused 
to enter a single house, so high was his pride, 
and so great his terror lest he should expose 
himself; but it was a great point gained that 
she could take him about the county, and show 
him in the character of a mere invalid. 

Every thing now looked like a cure, slow, per- 
haps, but progressive; and Lady Bassett had 
her joyful hours, yet not without a bitter alloy : 
her divining mind asked itself what she should 


CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 

Sir Carvers observed that he was never trust- 
ed alone. He remarked this, and inquired, with 
a peculiar eye, why that was. 

Lady Bassett had the tact to put on an inno- 
cent look and smile, and say, ‘‘ That is true, 
dearest. I have tied you to my apron-string 
without mercy. But it serves you right for hav- 
ing fits and frightening me. You get well, and 
my tyranny will cease at once.” 

However, after this she often left him alone in 
the garden, to remove from his mind the notion 
that he was under restraint from her. 

Mr. Bassett observed this proceeding from his 
tower, 

One cay Mr. Angelo called, and Lady Bassett 
left Sir Charles in the garden, to go and speak 
| to him. 

She had not been gone many minutes when a 
boy ran to Sir Charles, and said, “‘ Oh, Sir, please 
come to the gate; the lady has had a fall, and 
hurt herself.” F 

Sir Charles, much alarmed, followed the boy, 
who took him to a side gate opening on the high- 
road. Sir Charles rushed through this, and was 
passing between two stout fellows that stood one 
on each side the gate, when they seized him, and 
lifted him in a moment into a close carriage that 
Was waiting on the spot. He struggled, and cried 
loudly for assistance ; but they bundled him in 
and sprang in after him; a third man closed the 
door, and got up by the side of the coachman. 
He drove off, avoiding the village, soon got upon 
a broad road, and bowled along at a great rate, 
the carriage being light, and drawn by two pow- 
erful horses, ' 

So cleverly and rapidly was it done that, but 
for a woman’s quick ear, the deed might not 
have been discovered for hours. But Mary 
Wells heard the cry for help through an open 
window, recognized Sir Charles's voice, and ran 
screaming down stairs to Lady Bassett: she ran 
wildly ont, with Mr. Angelo, to look for Sir 








the evening, a crowd collected round 
Highmore House and demanded Mr. 
Bassett. 

The servants were alarmed, and said he was 
not at home. 

Then the men demanded boisterously what he 
had done with Sir Charles, and threatened to 
break the windows unless they were told ; and, 
as nobody in the house could tell them, the 
women egged on the men, and they did break 
the windows ; but they no sooner saw their own 
work than they were a little alarmed at it, and 
retired, talking very loud to support their waning 
courage and check their rising remorse at thet! 
deed. 

They left a house full of holes and screams, 
and poor little Mrs. Bassett half dead with fright. 

As for Lady Bassett, she spent a horrible night 
of terror, suspense, and agony. She could not 





| but it was a situation beyond the power 0 


lie down, nor even sit still; she walked incessant 
ly, wringing her hands, and groaning for news. 

Mary Wells did all she could to conser sheet 
to alleviate. : ‘elock 

Her intolera. 2suspense lasted till four clo¢ 
in the morning; and then, in the still night, 
horses’ feet came clattering up to the door. 

Lady Bassett went into the hall. It was dim- 
ly lighted by a single lamp. The great — 
opened, and in clattered Moss and Drake, sp!as 
ed and weary and downcast. — 

“Well?” cried Lady Bassett, clasping ™ 
hands, 

“ My lady,” said Moss, ‘‘ we trac 
riage into the next county, to a place 
from here—to a lodge—and there they 
us. The place is well guarded with men “ 
great big dogs. We heerd ‘em bark, didnt us, 
Will ?” 

** Ay,” said Drake, dejectedly. 

‘The man as kept the lodge w 
civil. Says he, ‘This is a place n 
in but by law, and nobody goes ou 
If the gentleman is here you may 
sleep ; he is safe enough.’ ” 

‘**A prison? No!” 


ked the car- 
thirty miles 
stoppec 
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as short, but 
obody comes 
t but by law. 
go home ane 





“A ’sylum, my lady.” 





